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In the death of Spurgeon, evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy, strong and clear, loses 
its most conspicuous representative. 
He was opposed to nearly everything 
progressive and new in thought, but 
splendidly in earnest and nobly in 
league with all that was practical and 
vital in the old religion. 


Ir telegraphic dispatches are to be 
trusted, Dr. Martineau is ‘‘growing less 
and less interested in Unitarianzss.’’ 
He never was much of a denomina- 
tional man. Whether many others, 
who are profoundly interested in the 
religion of reason, and are spiritually 
enkindled by a dream of an universal 
faith—based on the law that is love 
and the love that is law, becoming 
organically potent in the building 
of character,—will follow in his wake; 
and Emerson’s, will depend upon the 
attitude and spirit of the prominent 
Unitarian organizations in the next 
ten years. If they are to continue to 
withhold their fellowship officially 
from organizations which spiritually 
and intellectually they are in closest 
sympathy with ; if they are to become 
a money-raising and a money-spend- 
ing power, chiefly, rather than heroic 
leaders of men and movements, the 
less will those who have sat at the 


Waldo Emerson, and their kind, care 
for the halting and distracted ‘‘ zsm’’ 
that follows the movement of thought 
it affects to lead. The Unitarianism 
that asks for a narrower basis for its 
work than for its thought deserves to 
be neglected. 


WE do not know how authentic is 
an item clipped from the Dazly Press, 
concerning a new way of raising 
membership fees in the Evolution 
Club of this city, but the idea is at 
least original. Itis said the members 
are to pay twenty cents an hour, here- 
after, for the privilege of speaking in 
the discussions at the monthly meet- 
ings. It looks as if the Evolution 
Club was troubled with that class of 
tiresome people termed in unphilo- 
osphical circles, bores. Whether this 
method will prove the line of least 
resistance for their extinguishment 
remains to be seen. 


RkEv. JAMES T. BrxBy, author of 
‘‘The Crisis in Morals,’’ objects to an 
unfortunate sentence in the Sermon 
Department of Unity for the issue of 
January 21. The preacher in that 
sermon simply quoted from a sen- 
tence of a reviewer, which is very 
much akin to that quoted by the 
publishers in the advertisement in 
these columns, and the point of the 
comment is identical with that which 
Mr. Bixby himself makes in his let- 
ter, namely: that however Spencer 
may have erred in some details, he 
still will remain the ‘‘great represent- 
ative of evolution.’’ And this princi- 
ple, as Mr. Bixby urges, ‘‘must be 
adopted as the basis of any scientific 
system of ethics.’’ In due time we 
hope to offer in these pages a review 
of this work based on careful reading. 


AT last advanced scholarship and 
progressive thought concerning the 
problems of morals and religion are 
to find expression in a quarterly, un- 
hampered by denominational names 
or sectarian allegiance. Our readers 
will await with great interest the 
appearance of the new ‘‘Quarterly 
Review of Religion, Ethics and The- 
ology,’’ to be known as Zhe New 
World. The first number is prom- 
ised in March. The names of Drs. C. 
C. Everett, C. H. Toy, of Harvard 
University, and of Dr. O. Cone of 
Buchtel College, are sufficient guar- 
antees of editorial ability and breadth; 
while that of N. P: Gilman as man- 
aging editor is assurance that the 
office and typographical work are in 
good hands, particularly when he is 
to be aided in this task by the admir- 
able publishing house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


THE daughter of President Harri- 
son, has been asked to give heft views 
on child-training, and it is easy to 
conjecture the lively dissent some of 
her opinions will arouse in the minds 
of our own Miss Harrison and other 
Kindergartners. Mrs. McKee thinks 
it a waste of time to try to train very 
young children, who “‘can be taught 
only as young animals are taught, by 
withholding them as much as possible 
from temptation, and by the sharp and 
swift punishment of any wrong- 
doing.’’ Mrs. McKee’s views on the 
right way to develop the love of truth 
in a child are hardly such as to win 
the approbation of UNriTy readers. 
The youthful tendency to prevaricate 
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her to believe as firmly as ever. 
by keeping the little one’s mind filled 


{ anywhere else ; since his religious be- 


‘old Adam,’’ in whom Mrs. 
McKee’s Calvinistic training teaches 
Only 


with the thought of ‘‘ the Christ,’’ his 
displeasure with wrong-doing of all 
kinds, can this evil be eradicated. 
How much easier not only to under- 
stand but to execute are the methods 
of that purely experimental philoso- 
phy Calvinism condemns! Yet, in 
spite of these things Mrs. McKee has 
some very good ideas on her subject. 


o 
THE Christian Union has found 
something more dangerous than skep- 
ticism, and that is sham. It reminds 
its readers that ‘‘the Master never con- 
demned honest doubt,’’ but that there 
are far too many among his followers 
in the church, whose lives are a daily 
witness to their enslavement to a 
much more dangerous master, v7z.: de- 
ceit. But as the creeds must bear the 
responsibility for a large share of 
skepticism afloat, so must they for the 
theological shams that confront us on 
every hand. Skepticism, however, 
bespeaks an honest and _ fearless 
mind at least, while the time-saving 
spirit in religion is more harmful than 


lief or lack of belief must affect every- 
thing else a man is or does. The 
orthodox world, as well as the liberal, 
is coming to see that no credal 
soundness can replace the primal vir- 
tues of honesty, the fearless search 
for truth on one’s own behalf. 


THE organization of a Southern 
Women’s Council is one of the impor- 
tant signs of the times, both in the 
cause of woman and as an indication 
of the spread of liberal ideas generally. 
It was said that the Southern women 
were the most enthusiastic and even 
bitter defenders of the Civil War, 
which may be taken at least as a sign of 
their power of self-devotion to a cause 
they believein. It now begins to look 
as if thissense of power was to be turned 
to higher uses. The Southern Coun- 
cil will be an adjunct of the National 
Council, but the peculiar condition of 
affairs at the South, the small part 
women have played in public con- 
cerns, and the social re-adjustment 
slowly taking place since the war, 
make the formation of .a separate 
organization desirable. The move- 
ment is said to be in competent hands, 
and the first meeting will be held in 
the coming autumn at Nashville, 
Tenn 


A FAIR test of a gentleman, and 
sometimes of a man of honor, is found 
in the way he behaves when away 
from home. Many excellent people 
permit themselves indulgences when 
abroad or out of sight of those who 
know them, on the plea of seeing the 
world or getting an inside knowledge 
of things, which they would sternly 
discountenance elsewhere. We have 
never had much sympathy with those 
ministers who think they can expound 
the gospel better and warn sinners 
back to righteousness more effectually, 
by securing a first-hand knowledge of 
the vices and temptations they de- 
nounce ; who, with this excuse seek 
the aid of a policeman and make 
midnight pilgrimages through the 
slums of a greatcity. We are sus- 
picious that an unworthy curiosity 


having 
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but feel an 
was in charge of the Women’s Auxil- 


in foreign countries of entering into 
all the customs and amusements of the 
different places they visit is still more 
reprehensible. 
of Calcutta, condemns such practices 
in. the Orient, referring to an enter- 
tainment 
Elliot and his party for the purpose 
of witnessing 
‘“When will Christian Governors re- 
fuse to be entertained with nautches ?’’ 
it is asked. 
est indication of their wishes would 
put an 
occasions.’ 
proach to the *' 
itants of India that one of the lowest 
forms of amusement should receive 
sanction 
better portion of the native popula- 
tion perceive its pernicious effects and 
would do away with it. 


The /ndia Messenger, 


attended by Sir Charles 


the nautch dance. 


It adds that ‘‘ the slight- 
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The Religious Auxiliary of the 


Columbian Exhibition. 


of the local committee 
charge of the Religious 


A meeting 


interest. The meeting 


lary, presided over by Rev. Augusta 
Chapin, but the time was chiefly 


taken up with a report by Rev. John 
S. Barrows, chairman of the general 
committee. 

The report contained answers . to 
several letters, from distinguished 
ministers at home and abroad, and 
others interested in the objects of the 
Congress. The first was from Hon. 
Justice Ameer Ali, representing the 
Mohammedan faith, and a member of 
the English Court at Calcutta. The 
letter expressed full sympathy and a 
desire to co-operate with the work of 
the Congress. One closely following 
was from the poet, Whittier, who pro- 
nounced the movement an ‘‘ inspir- 
ation.’’ Edward Everett Hale wrote: 
“If your Congress can teach the 
world that all real life comes from the 
Holy Spirit, they will teach it a lesson 
it has been gradually learning for 
nineteen centuries, but which it has 
never learned  sufficiently.’’ Mr. 
Gannett wrote : ‘*‘ Your plan will sum- 
mon the most truly Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Religions the world has ever 
seen or dreamed of.’’ Prof. Peabody 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ nothing 
can contribute so largely to the honor 
of religion.’’ Letters were read from 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Hunting- 
don, Dr. Storrs, Bishop Vincent and 
many others. 

The general plan as set forth in Dr. 
Barrows’s report provides for two 
general assemblies, a ‘‘ Parliament of 
Religions,’’ and a ‘‘ Parliament of 
Christendom.’’ The objects of the 
first are enumerated as follows: I. 
To bring together in conference for 
the first time, leading representatives 
of the great historic religions of the 
world. II. To show to men in the 
most impressive way, what and how 
many important truths the various 
religions hold and teach in common. 
III. To promote and deepen the 
spirit of true brotherhood among the 
religions of the world, through friendly 
conference and mutual good under- 
standing, while not seeking to foster 
the temper of indifferentism, and not 
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those most competent to speak, what 
are the important and distinctive 
truths held and taught by each re- 
ligion and by the various chief 
branches of Christendom. V. To 
indicate the impregnable foundations 
of Theism, and the reasons for man’s 
faith in Immortality, and thus to unite 
and strengthen the forces adverse to 
a materialistic philosophy of the uni- 
verse. VI. To secure from leading 
scholars representing the Brahman, 
Buddhist, Confucian, Parsee, Moham- 
medan, Jew and other faiths, and 
from representatives of the various 
churches of Christendom, full and ac- 
curate accounts of the spiritual and 
other effects of the religions which 
they profess, upon the literature, art, 
commerce, government, domestic and 
social life of the people among whom 
these faiths have prevailed. VII. To 
inquire what light each religion has 
afforded to other religions of the 
world. VIII. To set forth for per- 
manent record, to be published to the 
world, an authoritative account of the 
present condition and outlook of re- 
ligion among the leading nations of 
the earth. IX. To discover from 
competent men what light religion 
has to throw on the great problems 
of the present age; especially on the 
important questions of temperance, 
labor, education, wealth and poverty. 
X. To bring the nations of the earth 
into a more friendly fellowship, in the 
hope of securing permanent inter- 
national peace. 


Dr. Barrows was followed by Miss 
Chapin, who presented the needs and 
opportunities of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary. The work in this department 
is not so far advanced as might be, 
and the fact that the men and women 
are to hold most of their meetings in 
a common assembly obviates the neces- 
sity of as large a scheme of work on 
the part of the women. Their share 
of the labor will naturally fall under 
those lines which refer more exclus- 
ively to women’s work and position 
in the church, fruitful themes which 
we may look to hear discussed in the 
broadest spirit. 


In addition to work of this kind 
there will be an exhibit of the mis- 
sionary labors of each sect and re- 
ligion. A committee is also to be 
appointed to supervise the writing and 
publication of a collection of original 
hymns. Enough has been said to 
give the reader a fair outline of the 
work attempted by the Congress, its 
scope and spirit. The enterprise is 
in entire accord with the trend of 
modern thought, and bids fair to com- 
mand as wide and hearty sympathy 
as it deserves. UNITY is sure to keep 
in touch with a movement of this 
kind, and welcomes every opportunity 
to help make it known to the world. 
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Edwin C. L. Browne. 


It was in the pleasant old town of 
Bolton, Mass., that we first met,—he, 
a graduate from Meadville, to be or- 
dained over the First Church, and I, 
fresh from my college course, to take 
charge of the village academy. This 
was in the autumn of 1862. For the 
two years I remained there our daily 
paths ran side by side and the friend- 
ship of these thirty years began. His 
ministry in Bolton continued for nine 
years and its impress remains to-day 
in the loving memory of surviving 
age and active mid-life. When I first 
came West he was settled over the 
Unitarian church in Keokuk, and for 
the first two years of my pastorate in 
Quincy we were each other’s nearest 
and frequentexchange. Later, he was 
for some twelve years or more, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Charles- 


ton, S. C. The more southern cli- | 
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some marked qualifications for this 
post at a time when the memories of 
our civil war were yet fresh, and men 
of northern birth, education and sym- 
pathies, were looked upon not with- 
out distrust by the community at 
large. 

While always loyal to his own 
mind and conscience he would be con- 
siderate of those who honestly differed 
from him, and the uniform courtesy 
of his manner and speech won to him 
personally even those who stood apart 
from him in their religious or political 
sympathies. 

His ministry in Charleston was a 
reconciling and constructive one ; 
therefore, with no cries of ‘‘lo, 
here !’’ or ‘‘lo, there!’’ but slowly 
creative of a freer and better spiritual 
atmosphere. But the post was in cer- 
tain respects an exacting one, whose 
isolation and almost unrelieved strain 
through ten months of the year were 
beginning to tell upon Mr. Browne’s 
strength and health ; and he had de- 
cided, as he then wrote me, to with- 
draw from his pastorate, when the 
memorable earthquake shattered the 
beautiful church edifice and brought 
a work to be done which he felt he 
must stay to do. It was an illustra- 
tion of the spirit that marked the man 
his life long. 

The story of the church’s rebuild- 
ing, and of the gifts that were made 
to it from the fellowship at large, is 
remembered by us all. The minister 
saw the society well recovered from 
its calamity and then withdrew, hop- 
ing to repair his health and failing 
strength in some favorable change of 
field. 

The climate of California naturally 
attracted him. The new movement 
in Pomona was in want of a minister. 
He himself greatly needed complete 
rest for awhile, but the urgency of 
the case seemed to him not to admit 
ofthis; and thither he went in the 
hope that the new climate would of 
itself make a vacation of his thus con- 
tinued work. But the hope was not 
realized. ‘‘ Alas, my initiatory year 
here has four bad sicknesses ; out of 
my pulpit one to four Sundays, each 
time’’—he writes at the end of it. The 
bronchial trouble increased and his 
lungs became seriously affected. The 


physician ordered cessation from 
work. 
In December (1890) he writes: ‘‘ I 


gave up everything and devoted my- 
self to giving myself whatever chance 
was left to me;’’ ‘‘I ride in the mid- 
day, and though the sun is often too 
hot, yet it is good to feel it penetrat- 
ing and quickening all the currents of 
life. Riding through the vineyards 
by the wayside, my horse and I both 
forage on the vines, where clusters 
still hang and dry into raisins. The 
oranges are flushing into bronze and 
in some places already into gold. You 
can scarcely realize how strange the 
effect of the delicate spring green 
coming at this season of the year.’’ 

But the next mouth he is ‘‘housed’’ 
again and ‘“‘learning what are the 
liberties of a restricted life.’’ 

Never was his life-work more at- 
tractive to him, never were its inter- 
ests nearer to his heart as he looked 
out upon the field; never did he more 
feel that he had a gospel to preach, 
than now when he began to realize 
that the door of opportunity was clos- 
ing upon him. 

All this his letters reveal. But he 
kept up his cheerfulness, in spite of 
increasing pain and weakness; for 
his inward resources were deep. 
‘‘Take care of your health; mine is 
well-nigh gone;’’ he writes, this last 
Christmas ; ‘‘am writing in bed now, 
where I spend most of my time; try 
to get downstairs every other after- 
noon, to keep up some relation with 
the household order.’’ 

But the ‘‘downstairs’’ is soon be- 
yond reach; the one room rims his 
outer world; then 
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“The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square,’’ 


and a new morning and a new world 
are his. This befell upon the last 
Saturday in January. 

Mine is a friend’s judgment, but it 
is out of a friend’s long knowing of 
the man. One more free from all 
self-seeking I have never known, or 
one less worldly in his ambitions,. 
aims and loves. The daily round of 
duty was bread of life to him, and 
simple friendships its wine. He was 
‘given to hospitality;’’ not ‘‘minding 
high things, but condescending to 
men of humble estate;’’ never ‘‘wise 
in his own conceits.’’ He could feed 
life’s best from things common and 
near at hand. There was a singular 
fineness of nature in him, an almost 
feminine delicacy of perception and 
sensibility. He was appreciative of 
all beauty in nature, in art, in 
thought and its expression, and in 
human character and conduct. 

He has written good verse, as read- 
ers of Unity and 7he Christian Regis- 
fey know; and his occasional letters 
and articles in these papers have 
shown a discriminating pen. He was 
often singularly happy and apt in his 
phrase. The now oft-quoted charac- 
terization of Unitarianism as teaching 
‘‘the humanity of God and the divin- 
ity of man’’ is attributed to him. 

In commenting upon a controversy 
not yet old among us, he wrote: 
‘‘They are tied with a word, instead 
of freed by a thought.’’ 

He had the gift of humor, which 
often lightened the burden of serious 
care, both for himself and his friends. 
He was quick to see the ludicrous side 
of actions and character, and could 
smile where another might be foolishly 
angry. Gentle by nature he too 
could be angry with just cause; and I 
have seen him hotly indignant at 
flagrant meanness and bigotry and 
wrong. 

As a preacher, Mr. Browne was 
careful in preparation and gave of his 
best thought,—not what would be 
called a striking preacher, I should say, 
either in manner or matter, but pre- 


senting the themes of life and doctrine 


with a simple and natural earnestness 
that impressed the hearer with a sense 
of his own sincerity and spiritual 
faith. He was perhaps striking in 
this,—that, beyond those of most men 
in the pulpit, his utterances seemed 
to take quality and weight from the 
life behind the lips, in proportion as 
this life was known. 

In the old days I could neVer quite 
detach the sermon from the man. 
And does not this mark in the 
preacher a firm and subtle force? As 
I now read over his letters of the last 
two years, they seem to warm with 
living breath like spoken words. 

In all these last months and weeks 
the wife (Elizabeth Lincoln Rowe, of 
Hingham, Mass.,) was by constantly, 
and her sister had come on from the 
East,—the same group that made the 
early Bolton home. The increasing 
pain and weakness were borne with 
undiminished patience. Hope had 
given place to restful resignation. 
There was no more struggle, no more 
straining of the oar. The inner skies 
were right as the outer faded from 
view, and the life that had been a 
ministry to many, drifted through the 
shadows out to the open sea and the 
sun-lit shores beyond. ° 

As a telegram that Saturday night 
brought me word of my friend’s 
going, I was finishing the morrow’s 
sermon. My pen had just written of 
the use and power of imagination in 
realizing to us the unseen world, of 
which our life’s deeper experiences 
are intimation and prophecy. As I 
read the message I thought of Ger- 
ritt Smith’s words upon hearing of 
the death of his friend, Samuel J. 
May: ‘‘ Heaven is more real to me 
now that he is there.’’ 
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Men and Things. 


A COLLECTION of the last poems of Philip 
Bourke Marston, is announced by Roberts 
Brothers under the title of ‘‘ A Last Harvest.”’ 
The book has been edited by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, who contributes a bio- 
graphical sketch of the poet. 


- GEORGE W. CHILDS has presented almost 
his entire collection of rare prints, manu- 
scripts, autographs, etc., valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars, to the library of 
the Drexel Institute. This is probably the 
finest collection in existence, and represents 
the work of a lifetime. 


DR. ORELLO CONE’S work on Gospel 
Criticism, has received high praise from 
many distinguished sources. Prof. Andrew 
D. White comthends its broad and scholar] 
tone, and says its treatment of the fourth 
gospel is the best he has yet seen. The 
Popular Science Monthly calls it ‘‘ one of the 
very best contributions which rational 
thought has made to Biblical criticism.’’ 
Dr. Heber Newton says it shows ‘‘a thor- 
ough mastery of thesubject,... and marks 
an era in American scholarship.’’ 


ROBERT INGERSOLL lately delivered an 
address before the Unitarian Club of New 
York, in which he declared his preference 
for the orthodox hell, above annihilation. 
He denies that the thought of immortality 
came from religion, and claims that even 
the savage was as much of an idealist, rela- 
tively, as his civilized successor. He urged 
the adoption of a religion for this world, 
that shall help solve all the pressing prob- 
lems of the day, and abolish the day when 
‘‘they that do the most work have the least 
to eat.’”’ 


A GREEK church has just been opened in 
this city; with a priest, T. Ferendinos, whose 
title is Archimandrite. He is in full charge 
of the church, and was appointed to his 
present place by the Metropolitan of the 
Greek Church in Athens. The officiating 
priest wears as robes of office a bright green 
gown covered with the Greek crossin red, 
and trimmed with gold tinsel. His head- 
dress consists of a square black hat, seven 
inches high, from which hangs a black veil, 
which alternately hides and discloses his 
features as the service proceeds. 


THE last number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is gotten up on an original plan, 
showing the continued enterprise of that 
successful monthly. Articles on a variety 
of topics from the pens of daughters of fa- 
mous people fill its columns, and an oppor- 
tunity is offered for the study of heredity. 
We have elsewhere spoken of the article on 
child-training by Mrs. McKee, the daughter 
of our chief executive. By her side appear 
the daughters of Dickens, Thackeray, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Jefferson Davis, Julia Ward 
Howe, Henry Ward -Beecher, and many 
others. -The number is one that has much 
solid merit, as well as curious interest. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS is never more himself 
than when he is preaching to young men. 
He has preached better sermons to them 
than this, which is reprinted from his second 
series ; notably the one in his last series on 
the unfortunate text, ‘‘A Choice Young 
Man.’’ His text here is that of the city 
built four square : ‘‘ The length and breadth 
and height of it are equal.’? Those are 
better proportions for a human character 
than for a city—and the working out of the 
symbol as Bishop Brooks—if we must call 
him so—applies it to the lineal and lateral 
extension and the height of life is sugges- 
tive and inspiring to a high degree. 


‘‘WE are sure it will be news to the most 
of our readers,’’ says the /udependent, ‘‘that 
there is in Brooklyn, No. 45 Hicks street, a 
Chinese hospital with a Chinese resident 
physician, Chinese Christian nurses, but 
projected and cared for by American Chris- 
tians. It is hard to get a Chinaman into 
an ordinary hospital, and the Chinamen 
themselves have a prejudice against these 
institutions. This hospital, however, though 
only thirteen months old, has had sixty- 
two patients, and has made such an 
impression upon the Chinamen themselves 
that the Chinese merchants in New York 
have voluntarily given $1,330 of the $2,900 
expended for its support. The resident phy- 
sician is the first Chinese graduate of an 
American medical school. The hospital is 
oe and deserves to be appreci- 
ated.”’ 


AN exchange says that there is a grim 
humor in that of a contributor to a San Fran- 
cisco paper, who, in reply to the question, 
‘What would be of the greatest benefit to 
California in 1892?’ replied that, in his 
opinion, ‘‘The death of Bret Harte would 
be the most fortunate happening the 
annals of 1892 could record.’’ He reasons 
as follows: ‘‘So long as he wields a 
pen, we continue wild and _ woolly 
He is a blot on our evolution, a drag on our 
civilization. There is no denying Bret 
Harte’s genius, but he retards immigration. 
He has excellent style, but he prevents the 
sale of our raisins. California claret might 
vie with St. Julien but for ‘Mr. Hawkins ;’ 
our maidens could be introduced to her 
Majesty but for the ‘Outcast of Poker Flat.’ - 
He has accentuated our earthquakes, empha- 
sized our aborigines, exagge our man- — 


F. L. HosMEr. 
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Contributed and Selected, 


The Winter Fields. 


Here waved the broad green lances of the 
corn, 
And soft winds whispered to the bending 
wheat; 
Light mists on silver wings uprose to greet 
The golden promise of the summer morn, 
Where now the barren ridges stretch forlorn, 
In frozen lines tracked by the storm’s 
white feet, 
And wrapped in winter’s snowy winding 
sheet, 
The slopes whence the reaped harvest late 
was borne. 


Now a its work shall do, and storm and 
co 
A carnival of death and darkness hold ; 
The earth, aweary of their noisy strife, 
While the north wind its frozen scepter 
wields, 
Dreaming recalls its days of warm-hued life 
In sunsets flaming o’er the winter fields. 


ALICE GORDON. 


Nature Illumined. 


We talk of nature freely as if we 
knew what nature was. It is not so 
long since the human brain was sup- 
posed to be an entity, now it is known 
to be a bundle of faculties,—a kit of 
tools, a ‘‘dresser’’ full of utensils. If 
I have ‘‘individuality’’ well devel- 
oped, I observe and record facts well. 
If I have causality, I comprehend their 
relevance and relations. If Iam defi- 
cientin ‘‘veneration,’’ ‘‘ideality’’ and 
‘“‘sublimity,’’ I grovel,and my thought 
symbols take earthy shapes; now I 
bend the knee to a wooden or fleshy 
Baal, and now I claim in materialism 
a knowledge of the absolute—both 
grovelings gross, one sensual as the 
other. 

There is a time to know, a time to 
doubt, a time to be, (pardon the 
pigeon Greek) ‘‘agnostic.’’ 

I have my kitchen richly stored 
with all kinds of utensils, to delight 
the sense of the most accomplished 
cook. I know and understand all 
these, and if taste so led, could pre- 
pare myself as fine a dish as any chef. 
But I do not choose. I prefer, when 
hunger calls, to get out my little skil- 
let, and simmer a mess of porridge. 
That satisfies my craving amply; it 
takes little time, and—not the least 
of advantages, when my frugal meal 
is ended, I have no great array of pots 
and pans to wash up. There is a 
great happiness in being able to use 
paraphernalia wisely and well, whether 
it be of the kitchen or brain. It is 
also glorious to have simple tastes, to 
dispense with rich food,—but of all 
things it is magnificent, having the 
choice, knowing how to cook abstruse 
things, to think philosophy at its 
grandest, and yet to live simply—on 
herbs with love. 

The life that thinks deepest is not 
the life that lives happiest. To de, this 
is to live. To have an ideal, and to 
strive for its realization. Desire is the 
common fate of all, self-seeking, the 
common aim; but, though all things 
are relative, there is a wise and fool- 
ish, a grand and base, a lovely anda 
hateful. In you and in me is the ori- 
gin of co-ordinates,—and along the 
abscissa of love is the sole measure of 
perfection. 

Dismiss forever the barbaric idea of 
a necessary personality of the infinite; 
of a personality simply an expansion 
of the crude thought person of a man. 
Search for your own personality; you 
shall inevitably fail to find one. At 
best, your individuality is a mystery, 
and that which is not mysterious is 
agency for action, mechanism for use 
or transference of energy. 

Dismiss forever those absurd child 
fancies which call Eternity everlast- 
ing time ; Infinitely, boundless space. 
What the equation is to mathematics, 
that is man to Nature. 

You who would be at peace with 
yourself, manage your faculties—your 
emotions and reasonings. Temper 
the cold with the hot; let charity 
warm wisdom ; let equity dilute the 


malice of mathematical Right, for s0 | 
is justice made alive. The ideal and 
the practical may be breathable to- 
gether, but they must be in due pro- 
portion. , 

I think the modern world is mis- 
takenly trying to translate the prac- 
tical into terms of the occult, and 
conversely the unknown into every- 
day speech. The best, I am sure, 
that reason can do for us, is to show 
us her own frontiers ; to conduct us 
to the coast and there permit us to see 
for ourselves the illimitable ocean. 

Is the death we see ahead ‘‘ poured 
round all,’’ only a ‘‘ gray and melan- 
choly waste?” or arriving at last upon 
the narrow beach shall we find it a 
sunlit strand, and there a bark ready 
to spread its sails for fresh discover- 
ies, to explore new and nobler coun- 
tries ? 

Perhaps I have what is called 
‘‘faith,’’ that wonderful word, most 
misunderstood of all human words, 
for I believe that life shall endure ; 
that somehow, without a_ reason, 
somewhere, without a locality, some- 
time without the sequence we call 
time, the corruptible shall put on 
incorruption. I believe that the other 
side of the fever bed, or the swift 


bullet, or the saber stroke, there 
awaits another phase of life. I be- 


lieve it, not that a priest tells me so, 
not that I have read it in a book, nor 
even that I find the analogy of inde- 
struction in the world; but because 
mainly, if I have flashed in the work, 
if I have toiled with ardor ; if I have 
striven well, only to die ‘‘as a light 
is blown out by a gust of wind ata 
casement’’ seems such a puny result 
for so vast a hope. If I have made 
myself isomeric with love; if I have 
hungered and thirsted, it seems to me 
intensely reasonable that I should be 
filled ; that the unknown quantity in 
the equation, transposed to the other 
side, should find its fitting value. 

I believe it, though I know that 
mind as well as matter are of the earth 
earthy, that of thoughts and sensation 
death ends all. I believe it, because 
otherwise justice seems somehow to 
have been baffled. In the universe, 
as in me there is, I am sure, justice. 
Is there not in mea Just to be just? 
Is there not in eternity a Just who is 


Justice? 
Is it that we are at ‘‘the end of 
days,’’ that men are so continually 


crying, ‘‘ Lo! here is,Christ,’’ or ‘‘ Lo! 
there ?’’ What is truth? Nature. 
Then what is nature? Nothing, some 
say, but the dust and its empirical 
formule. Is it the body of personal- 
ity? Isit a negation? Is it the lit- 
eral or the concept ? 

There is an eternal, a divine neces- 
sity. Thetruthis notliberal. Ithas 
no opinions, and wrong and hate, 
and all evils that bite its heels, must 
go on its belly forever. Ethics is the 
arithmetic of daily life—the science of 
the relations of man. 

Christianity is the algebra of liv- 
ing, where the unknown quantity of 
the cross is introduced to solve the 
great equation. 

Let the humble cipher take heart, 
though the digits of intellect sneer at 
its simple faith, for its value is not 
dependent upon merit, but place. 
Christ is the logarithm of the world; 
the ‘‘ exponent of the power to which 
the base must be raised.’’ Here is 
nature illumined. This is the light 
which lighteth every man, as surely 
now, as beyond the mysterious sign 
of equality of death. 

HupoR GENONE. 


Is a man overtaken with ill fortune, 


even a dwarf will heap injury upon 
him. 
sunk in a morass, 
upon his head.—/vom the Hindu. 


Is an elephant caught and 
frog will perch 


To obey the moral law has always 


been diffiicult.—Froude. 


Orsino. 


She Study Gable. 


The undermentioned books wil be mailed, postage 
Sree upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The Lost Ring and other Poems. 
Mason. 
Boston. 


' By Caroline A. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 194. Price, $1.25. 


There is an introduction to this volume of 
poems, by Charles G. Ames, and it is very 
appreciative of Mrs. Mason’s character and 
ability, revealing the lofty purpose and 
sweetness of her life. After reading it, one 
turns to the book with pleasant expectations 
which are liberally met. The nature poems 
are especially good, and there is a brave 
ring to nearly all of them. The title 
piece, ‘‘The Lost Ring,’’ is not nearly so 
strong as some of the others, especially ‘‘ A 
Voice for the Poor,’’ and ‘‘ The Dame and 
the Critic;’’ while ‘‘A Memory” holds a 
significance for all, not connected with 
death as its title might indicate, which would 
prove a help if we met it ‘‘ in time.’’ 

Very familiar seem ‘‘ Do They Miss Me at 
Home,’’ and ‘* When I am Old.”’ It might 
be well to have become familiar with such 
words as these from ‘‘ En Voyage:”’ 

‘‘ Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so: 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
My little craft sails not alone ; 
A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas ; 
And what for me were favoring breeze 


Might dash another, with the shock 
Of doom upon some hidden rock.”’ 


Or these from the pretty thing called 
‘*Child’s Play: ”’ 


‘‘And watching them I muse and muse 
The while my thoughts outrun my theme 
Till life and child's piay interfuse, ~ 
Anc hold me, waking, in a dream : — 


‘*‘A dream whereof the burden reads 
Like this: ‘God made my hand but small, 
And earth is larger than my needs ; 
Why should I seek to grasp it all?’ ”’ 


‘‘The Four Mottoes ”’ is a four-stanza poem 
built on E. E. Hale’s ‘‘ Look up and not 
down etc.,’’ and is well written. Indeed 
there is much that might profitably be 
quoted from this neatly bound volume, the 
key-note of which is perhaps given in the 
dedicating poem, with which our review 
must close : 

TO THE POETS. 


‘* Reapers in God's great field of Truth 
I would come after, like gentle Ruth,— 
Gleaning of that ye have left behind ; 
Happy my simple wealth to bind. 


‘If ye should reckon me over bold, 
Standing amid your sheaves of gold, 
Do but harken the Master’s call,— 
‘See, my reapers, that ye let fall, 


‘Out of the plenty in my land, 
Here and there for the gleaner’s hand.’ 
So I follow where ye have trod. 
Reapers, who reap the fields of God.’’ 


1 sé, 


Socials. By Effie W. Merriman. Chicago: Chas 
H. Sergel & Co. 

A little cloth bound book of eighty-eight 
pages given to a description of different 
kinds of socials, and intended as a sugges- 
tive help to churches, or other societies, who 
wish to raise money in interesting and inex- 
pensive ways. It is excellent, simple and 
clear in description, and should find a read 
sale,in the many places where it is seated. 


Periodicals. 


THE Allantic Monthly for February, 
1892, contains the following Table of Con- 


tents: ‘‘The Pageant at Rome in the 
Year 17 B. C.,’’ Rodolfo Lanciani. ‘‘With 
the Night,’’ Archibald Lampman. ‘‘Don 


IV., V.,’> F. Marion Crawford. 
‘‘The Nearness of Animals to Men,’’ E. P. 
Evans. ‘‘A Venetian Printer-Publisher in 
the Sixteenth Century,’’ Horatio F. Brown. 
‘‘Her Presence,’’ Louise Chandler Moulton. 
“The Descendant of the Doges,’’ Harriet 
Lewis Bradley. ‘‘What French Girls 
Study,’’ Henrietta Channing Dana. ‘‘Home- 
Thrust,’’ Charlotte Fiske Bates. ‘‘An Echo 
of Battle,’ A. M. Ewell. ‘‘A Journey on the 
Volga,’’ Isabel F. Hapgood. ‘‘Studies in 
Macbeth,’’ Albert H. Tolman. ‘‘The Bor- 
der State Men of the Civil War,’’ Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler. 


THE contents of the Avena for Feb- 
ruary are, briefly: Frontispiece, a very 
fine portrait of Herbert Spencer. An 
article on ‘‘Herbert Spencer’s Life and 
Work,’”” by W. H. Hudson, for many 
years Mr. Spencer’s private secretary; 
“Danger Ahead,’’ a discussion of the 
electoral college problem, by Robert S. 
Taylor; ‘““The Railroad Problem,’’ by Ex- 
Gov. Lionel A. Sheldon; ‘‘The Solidarity of 
the Race,” by Henry Wood; ‘Hypnotism 
and its Relation to Psychical Research,’’ by 
B. O. Flower; ‘‘Inspiration and Heresy,’’ by 
P. Cameron, B. C. L.; ‘‘The Sub-Treasury 
Plan,’ by C. C. Post, author of ‘‘Driven 
from Sea to Sea;’’ “The Atonement,”’ by 
Rev. Burt Estes Howard; ‘‘The Last Ameri- 
can Monarch,’ by James Realf, Jr. “A 
Spoil of Office,” part Second of Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland’s great novel of the modern 
West. No other great review is perhaps in 
such sympathy with progressive and reform 
atory thought as the 47ena, : 


‘weaving, 


Shuey Hooy Pulpit. 


Our Debt to Judaism. 


READ BY HANNAH G,. SOLOMON, BEFORE THE CHI- 
CAGO WOMEN'S CLUB, JAN. 20, 1892. 

History is a large cloth, each na- 
tion furnishing some threads, not one 
of which is independent of the others 
yet traceable throughout. In the 
Israel’s portion may be 
looked upon as one of the fundamen- 
tal threads which, in combination with 
those of Greece and Rome, form the 
foundation for the beautiful design as 
it is unfolded by theCreator. Israel’s 
work has chiefly been in the world of 
thought, influencing all nations of 
antiquity, preparing the roots from 
which Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism have sprung, proclaiming the 
ethical principles by which they exist, 
comprehending in its philosophy the 
end for which modern science and 
philosophy are striving. For the 
philosophy of our time is searching 
for one spiritual principle. Science 
would show a unity of worlds, one 
principle at work in their develop- 
ment, one single germ as a beginning. 

I have divided the work of the Jews 
into three periods, from the begin- 
ning of their history to the Babylon- 
ian captivity, from the captivity to 
the Christian era, from the Christian 
era to the present time. 

The fundamental idea of Judaism 
was unity of the Creator, ‘haf the 
basis upon which the nation was built 


and kept together. This idea of 
unity has always existed amniong 
them, although the attributes and 


character of Deity, his relations to 
the people and to the world were sub- 
ject to manifold changes, responding 
to the growth and needs of the peo- 
ple. This change of attributes did 
not end in Israel. Every sect of to- 
day represents some difference of opin- 
ion as to his character, the methods 
he adopts of making himself known, 
or the manner of propitiating or pleas- 
ing Him ; and while religion seems to 
be organic in man, the divine in him 
seeking the divine in nature, theology 
shows the direction into which the 
strong minds lead the people. The 
idea of a Supreme Being must have 
occurred to man long before any 
records were kept. Whether it would 
present itself in a monotheistic or 
polytheistic form it is  impossi- 
ble to determine. In the earliest 
stages of development of which there 
are records in India,China and Egypt, 
as well as in Israel, a Supreme Power 
was conceived of, but not as existing 
alone, and all recognizing sex. In all 
of these nations religious thought de- 
generated into animal or nature wor- 
ship, or atheism. The Israelites had 
the purest and healthiest form of 
monotheism, giving the Deity a soul ; 
which expanded in time to the high- 
est conception of Deity possible, a 
conception which can _ only be 
realized in its entirety by itself, by 
human beings according to their 
development, and of which science 
and philosophy teach some truths. 
The Biblical records of truth, and 
legend with its kernel of truth, grew 
from century to century placing 
their creation in the minds of men in- 
stead of with God; while Sinai may 
be robbed of its thunder and light- 
ning, we still have the Bible, a work 
of revelation produced by the still 
small voice in the heart of the genius, 
making the Divine Mind as we see it 
in our fellow-men akin to that which 
we revere in the prophet, the self- 
sacrifice of our time the same as that 
of saint or martyr. Israel’s legend- 
ary history differs from that of other 
nations in not tracing a direct line 
from God to ruler and people. A 
great distance is observed between 
Creator and created. In the patri- 
archal legends, representing their no- 


madic life, Abraham presents a strik- = 
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ing picture. He refuses to worship 
sun, moon and stars that shine and 
fade, but searches after the eternal, 
unchangeable. In Egypt, Joseph 
represents a model prime minister, 
who from devotion to the king causes 
all lands to revert to the crown. 

Israel’s spiritual growth is so inter- 


' woven with its national, that a refer- 


ence to the latter is necessary for the 
comprehension of the former. The 
birth of Israel’s individuality takes 
place about 1500 B. C. under the 
leadership of Moses, who probably 
laid the foundation of its legislative 
administration. Whether he was 
skilled in the priestly practices or 
taught Egyptian knowledge is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Absorbing the 
conquered nations a beginning for 
their own was made. They brought 
from Egypt the outward symbols of 
religion, their dietary laws which 
were excellent, and which have their 
origin in animal worship, also their 
inclination to that form of idolatry. 
Their political system differed from 
that of Egypt, recognizing no caste. 
The priests were merely servants of 
the holy ark. 

The Israelites had household gods, 
but // was above all. £/, who prob- 
ably was a tribal god, was given to 
them as the national God. As /ahweh 
he was known to many, but both 
have reference to the same God, he 
who would give strength in battle. 
Israel meaning, ‘‘ El does battle.’’ 
With assistance in battle he com- 
bined justice, and should his wrath be 
incurred, defeat would follow. Moses 
was his representative on earth, and 
in that capacity was judge of the 


people. The assistants whom he 
chose in the administration of 
justice were also judges. His 


and their decisions became statutes 
and thus the foundation of the 
Torah was laid. It existed before 
the state; the state was built 
upon it. After conquering Canaan 
they held it with much difficuity. 
There the judges became the rulers. 
Their administration represcuts a pe- 
riod of 450 years, and the nation shows 
a greater degree of virtue than any 
other of that time. Canaanitish cult 
influenced Israel, and Baal was given 
a place. The worship of Baal was 
fused with that of Jahweh. The 
Philistine’s attack caused a reaction in 
favor of Jahweh, and to the forma- 
tion of the Nebiim, a religious en- 
thusiastic class from which the 
prophetscame. The prophets were of 
the people, not of the priests, and were 
only influential when some extraor- 
dinary man arose among them. Ow- 
ing to the difhculty of holding the 
country, Samuel thought it wise to 
unite the families and to choose a 
king. Saul was anointed. Then 
follows the feud between Saul and 
David, the separation into two king- 
doms until the extermination of Saul’s 
house. The character of these kings 
was necessarily warlike. Judah and 
Jeru alem were David’s creations, and 
so great was the prosperity of his rule 
that when in the troubled days the 
Messianic idea arose, David was 
chosen as ancestor. Solomon paid 
more attention to the consolidation 
and beautifying of his domain than 
to conque t. He introduced Oriental 
culture, and unless he had instituted 
religious persecution, necessarily al- 
lowed other religions. Baal worship 
became common. During this time 
great literary as well as religious 
progress took place. Writing on 
stone was first practised. The litera- 
ture began with the ‘‘ Wars of the 
Lord,’’ and the ‘‘Book of Joshua’’ both 
lost, excepting some quotations in 
Scripture; next family reminiscences 
as read in Judges, Samuel and Kings; 
laws and decisions of the priests as 
i ' Exodus; later, the legends which 
date back to an early period. Solo- 
mon’s poetry excepting some of the 
ome is lost, also his ‘‘ History of 
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Plants and Animals.’’ The Torah 
added to its legislative character a 
knowledge of God, as directing man 
in the way he should walk. 

At this time we might expect some 
expression of Israel’s artistic capacity. 
There were undoubtedly many em- 
ployed in the beautifying of Jerusa- 
lem and the building of the temple, 
but the records of this time are very 
scant. The national life had been 
too short to produce much, and most 
of the time had been spent in main- 
taining an existence. It was only 
after one thousand years of the state 
that the famous works of Greece were 
produced, and with the aid of the 
greatest incentive, religious enthusi- 
asm. Israel had neither mythology 
nor Pantneon; many of her people 
were shepherds and herdsmen, while 
her most talented ones were engaged 
in the service of Jahweh. Those arts 
recognized in Temple service, music 
and poetry, were chiefly cultivated. 
The architecture was shown in the 
Temple, the aqueducts, the bridges 
and palaces, and the work was so well 
done that it seemed hewn out of the 
quarry. After Solomon’s death the 
nation was divided into two king- 
doms, Israel and Judah, the former 
the ten, the latter the two tribes, who 
alone remained true to the house of 
David. The prophets, now had 
among them Elijah, a man of won- 
derful ability. He opposed Baal 
worship, insisted upon worshiping 
Iahweh alone. 

Jahweh is removed from a political 
to a spiritual plane. Elijah preached 
one God, as revealed in righteousness. 
Miracles were performed by Elijah 
and his follower Elisha, all, we must 
acknowledge, at variance with our ex- 
perience, as, for instance, keeping oil 
in the widow’s cruse, restoring the 
‘ead, feeding a multitude with a few 
loaves—a problem easily solved by 
arithmetic, but with difhculty under- 
stood by a hungry multitude. These 
miracles were objectionable only be- 
cause they were repeated and multi- 
plied in days of rabbinical authority 
and early Christianity, and introduced 
much cumbersome material into the- 
ology, beside giving rare opportunities 
for heresy hunters. Elijah instituted 
a purer form of worship, destroyed 
the images. The Rechabites and 
Nazarites date from this time, advo- 
cating a return to Israel’s simple 
pastoral life, and the latter abstaining 
from the use of wine. 

The old simplicity had ,; passed 
away, wealth was accumulated, a 
military class arose. Against the 
vices accompanying this mode of life 
the prophets thundered, foreseeing 
danger to the state. Amos, foreseeing 
Assyrian conquest gives Jahweh the 
place of Ruler of the Universe. The 
prophets foretell Israel’s downfall—but 
not forever. The ten tribes were soon 
taken, and their fate, probably, was to 


be swallowed up among the nations. | 


captivity by Babylon, 586 B.C. From 
Elijah and his followers, especially 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jahweh or 
Jehovah, as we pronounce it, attained 
that spiritual grandeur which is his 
to-day. Nowhere, at any time, has a 
higher conception of Deity been 
reached, or have higher ethics been 
taught than in the eighth century, 
B. C., the result of 800 years of Jewish 
national life. Judaism here shows a 
complete phase of evolution, the de- 
velopment of a spiritual idea and com- 
prehension of a spiritual purpose. To 
that time may be assigned the convic- 
tion of a higher inner life possible, 
which has given the Jews a chance in 
the struggle for existence, in spite of 
the severe strain placed upon them at 
different periods in this little portion 
of the universe called the earth. The 
ethics of Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism are those of that time, and for 
that time the whole world owes a 
greater debt to Judaism than is often 
acknowledged, for the first step in the 
right direction toward humanizing the 
developed animal had been taken. It 
is an interesting fact that about this 
time, while Isaiah was furnishing the 
light for Occidental civilization, Sak- 
yamouni was influencing that of India, 
giving Buddhistic democracy for 
Brahmanical aristocracy. The prophet 
sowed seeds of progression; Buddha 
those of annihilation. " 

Theocratic songs had been of very 
early origin, also the Book of Job 
which dates to the seventh century. 
It discusses personal merit as appeal- 
ing to God and compares Time 
with Eternity. The poetry, philos- 
ophy and beauty of this book have 
never been surpassed. He who does 
not know it has missed one of the 
most powerful productions of all times. 
Elihu’s speeches are probably inter- 
polations. Removed from Jerusalem 
religion found its proper place, 
the human heart. The character of 
the people had been formed, it hada 
stamp of individuality. The people 
believed themselves the chosen peo- 
ple of God, the only possessors of the 
true religion. A thought life had 
been engrafted which resulted in the 
establishment of schools and these 
were large and prosperous wherever 
they went. They were dispersed over 
many lands and were favorably re- 
ceived, especially by the Greeks, as 
they readily assimilated themselves 
and formed a desirable element be- 
tween Greek and barbarian. In Asia 
Minor they were especially influential 
and important, as there Greek thought 
and Judaism met. Each exercised a 
mighty influence on the other. Soc- 
rates and Plato belonged to the next 
century, and it was thebelief of the 
Alexandrian Jews as well as of the 
church Fathers that Plato owed his 
idea of perfect good to the Jewish 
Scripture. Whether he did or not, it 
is to the discredit of neither that they 
agree. Persian supremacy gave the 


Judah, the two tribes, attained great | Jews the privilege of returning to 
spiritual growth during the next cen-/} their land. Many returned, but their 


tury. 
doned ; even Moses’ brass serpent, the 
original faith-cure practitioner, was de- 
stroyed ; these reforms were the work 
of Isaiah. Isaiah and Jeremiah warned 
Israel not to be drawn into the politics 
of the time ; a prince would arise who 
would restore them to the eminence 
they had held, only they must have a 
firm faith in Jahweh and walk in his 
light. Isaiah was the true forerunner 
of Christ, laying stress upon the spirit 
of the laws, not the letter. He also 
emphasized the doctrine of fraternity. 
Micah, who dates in the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., the probable date of the 
Decalogue and Deuteronomy, preaches 
the love of God as showing itself in 
‘‘doing justice, loving mercy, and 
walking in humility.’’ Deuteronomy 
is the expression of prophetic Juda- 
ism. In spite of the warnings of the 
prophets the nation was again drawn 
into politics, captured and carried into 


Idolatry was entirely aban- ! 


dispersion dates from this time, a mat- 
ter of choice, not necessity. To those 
who returned must. be awarded the 
credit of paving the way for Chris- 
tianity, of making Christianity pos- 
sible. Afterthe return Ezra collected 
the sacred books. These formed the 
Pentateuch. It consisted of three 
parts: El and Jehovistic, Deuteron- 
omy and Priestly code. The two 
former are the same as we have them, 
the latter was changed from time to 
time to give more revenue to the priest 
and prominence to Jerusalem. The 
Jehovistic portion was the first and 
Northern production. It was the 
name Jahweh. The Elohistic was 
the Southern or Jerusalem version, 
uses El. Both texts were used by the 
Jehovist who combined them, and both 
texts are traceable throughout. Psalm- 
ody was of Davidic origin, this col- 
lection as well as Proverbs extending 
over centuries. Ruth dates to the 
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fourth century, Ecclesiastes to the 
second. Just when the canon was 
closed is not certain. To this period 
belongs the compilation of the most 
potent power of civilization. Every 
one, whether he is conscious of it or 
not, has felt its power. Greece had 
given her ideais of beauty. Rome 
her contribution, the knowledge of 
law; but Judea gave the highest ideals, 
those of spirituality, of the father- 
hood of God, of man’s dignity as His 
child; to further His work was rec- 
ognized as their purpose, therefore 
they called -themselves a kingdom of 
priests. Ezra caused foreign usages to 
be set aside, even annulled marriages 
with foreign wives. From this time, 
Jewish exclusiveness began. The 
people became less hospitable than 
they had been and excluded many 
from Jerusalem. These built a temple 
at Samaria and the hatred toward 
Samaritans arose, thus giving code 
and form to Judaism, while it gave it 
a solidity which better prepared it for 
the strains of the next period, changed 
it from a free, unfettered, spiritual 
belief to a stern, hard ritualism. 
Sabbath was strictly observed, every 
defense in battle forbidden on that 
day. 

The name of the Lord was never 
pronounced. Hatred of images was 
intense. Tradition received a place 
along with the written law, and on 
this score as well as politically the 
people were divided into two princi- 
pal sects. The Pharisees who ac- 
cepted tradition adopted the belief in 
angels and immortality from the Per- 
sians and opposed Greek culture ; the 
Sadducees accepted nothing but the 
written law and encouraged Greek 
culture. Politically, the former were 
the people, the latter the aristocrats, 
and quarrels between these sects were 
The Essenes 
were a monastic order living at a dis- 
tance from the city, leading rigorous 
lives and excluding women. Christ 
and his apostles advocated their doc- 
trines and desired to have the world 
adopt them. Judicial authority was 
vested in the Sanhedrim which was 
organized at the time of the return. 
It was composed of the elders. Their 
qualifications were, to be learned in 
languages, medicine, astronomy and 
astrology, also in magic and sorcery in 
order to be able to judge of them. 
The members must be pious and must 
be fathers in order to combine justice 
and mercy. The president was the 
Nasi or wise man. Sometimes the 
Pharisees were superior, sometimes 
the Sadducees had the most members. 

Judea became the fighting ground 
for these sects and the assistants of 
Pompey having been called, the king- 
ship was abolished, 63 B.C. ‘Thence- 
forth Judea was governed with Roman 
assistants, and was struggling to free 
herself from Roman _ thralldom. 
Hatred of images was so great that 
her presence of a Roman eagle was 
enough to cause a hattle. This strug- 
gle with Rome gave rise to apocalyp- 
tic and sibyline literature. This 
consisted of prophecies told in a vis- 
ionary way and put into the mouths of 
the old prophets, containing a hope 
of a Messiah and the speedy restora- 
tion of the nation. The Book of 
Daniel was the first of these and was 
followed by many others. They date 
from the second century B. C. to the 
third and fourth centuries after. 
Later, the Christians adopted this 
style of writing. , 

Of all the prewinces of Judea, Gali- 
lee was the most disquiet. Herod 
who was ruler resorted to all means to 
maintain himself. He had forty-five 
Sadducees of the Sanhedrim put to 
death as well as all the members of 
his family including his beautiful wife, 
Marianne, but all to no purpose. 
Judea was in a state of anarchy. At 
such a time, and in Galilee, Jesus was 
born. He was educated as were all 
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versed in Scripture so that when at 
thirteen years he became a member of 
the synagogue he.was acquainted with 
the laws and obligations, as well as 
with the teachings of the principal 
rabbis, although he attended neither 
of the celebrated schools. Later, he 
grasped the spirit of those laws and 
would have unfettered Judaism from 
the priestly bonds that were 
destroying its spirituality. Theo- 
logically he was an exponent of 
prophetic Judaism; his prayers were 
essentially Jewish as were his ethics. 
His original work was purely social, 
emphasizing fraternity and equality 
and leading to communistic organiza- 
tion. His communism was not one 
which wishes to exchange one set of 
rulers for another, and desires equal 
division of luxury, but that which 
sees a blessedness in poverty and 
preaches a gospel of simplicity—a 
philosophy which the nineteenth cen- 
tury can not comprehend. He gave 
no new theology nor troubled himself 
with metaphysics, and living in a time 
when life was insecure for any one 
who gained a following, his death 
was an inevitable result. 

In justice to the Jews of that time, 
it must be said that they had no 
authority over life or death, that being 
in the hands of Rome, and Jesus was 
one of the thousands of political vic- 
tims of that time. The Greek gods 
had long been tottering. Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle had rendered their 
thrones very insecure, and proselytes 
to Judaism and Christianity were 
numerous. The Apostles were all 
rigorous Jews, and all the ceremonies 
of Judaism were necessary before be- 
coming a Christian. The numerous 
converts rendered these, especially cir- 
cumcision,extremely difficult, so Paul, 
differing from the other Apostles in 
this, pronounced them unnecessary. 
Paul, who was probably as good a 
hater after his conversion as before, 
gave the new sect a creed, the Septua- 
gint, which the Jews then repudiated, 
although the Christians remained for 
two hundred years a Jewish sect. 
The Septuagint was the Greek trans- 
lation of Scripture, done at the request 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus by some 
Alexandrian Jews in the second cen- 
tury B.C. Had Christian or Jewish 
missionaries found their way into 
China at this time they might have 
claimed that land, as the Chinese were 
all atheists or fetich worshipers. A 
band of Buddhists went thither, 
and the story of the miraculous 
birth of Buddha, so similar to that 
of Christ, was accepted by the 
Chinese. At Alexandria the fusion 
of Greek thought with Jewish, 
resulted in Neoplatonism, of which 
Philo was the chief exponent. He 
traces the origin of all thought to 
Scripture. John’s Gospel was much 
influenced by Philo’s_ philosophy. 
Greek thought found its way into 
Christianity and resulted in Gnosti- 
cism ; thenceforth Christianity was a 
product of Gnosticism and prophetic 
Judaism. 

Judea attempted to throw off the 
Roman yoke and was completely de- 
feated, 70 A. D. Jerusalem and the 
beautiful temple were destroyed. Jo- 
sephus, the Jewish historian, was one 
of the prisoners of the Romans. He 
was allowed a copy of the law. 
After Jerusalem was destroyed the 
rabbis tried to save Judaism. The 
commentaries of the learned rabbis, 
their parables and decisions, were col- 
lected first into the Mishna, and then 
the Gemara, together forming the Tal- 
mud, representing a period of 800 
years. There are two versions, one 
Palestinian the other Babylonian, 
Judaism having its home in Babylon 
in the fifth century. At first, many 
conferences took place between Jew 
and Christian, at which miracles were 
performed by both, both sides claim- 
ing the victory. One is told of a 
ral ert who hed, an Ox pip ses and 
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when he pronounced the name of 
Jahweh into the ear of this ox it im- 
mediately expired. Pope Sylvester 
whispered the name of Christ and the 
ox revived. Thousands of such mir- 
acles form the earlier battles between 
Jew and Christian, more harmless 
than those of later years, when in 
order to save the soul, life was made 
extremely uncomfortable for the body. 
In the 7th century Mohammed at- 
tempted to teach monotheism to the 
Arabians, but he was forced to com- 
promise with Arabian heathenism. 
He adopted the character of the Deity 
as well as the Biblical history of the 
Jews, which he had learned from 
some of those who had settled in 
Arabia. He, himself, assumed the 
character of Moses, aiming to be 
judge of the people. 

In the tenth century the celebrated 
Kabbala was developed. It dates 
back to the second century and it 
claims to have its origin in the Scrip- 
tures and to have been taken therefrom 
by a cipher alphabet. It is a com- 
pound of Jewish theosophy and Per- 
sian mysticism. It contains much deep 
philosophy, thought and speculation, 
and also much nonsense. Unity is 
its basis. God is at once cause, form 
and substance of all that is or can be. 
It, as wellas the Talmud, claimed the 
rotundity of the earth and its rotation, 
and approached Copernicus. Some of 
those doctrines, ascribed as original to 
the Hegelian school, are found in the 
Kabbala. Scattered over the various 
countries, the Jews reached eminence 
in every vocation especially in Spain. 
Inter-marriage in all classes even in 
royalty took place. As physicians 
they were particularly eminent. They 
brought to Spain Arabian philosophy, 
chiefly of Averroes. His was the 
philosophy of Aristotle, which had 
fonnd its home in Arabia after leaving 
Greece, where Jewish philosophers 
combined his philosophy with their 
own. Chief among these was Saadias, 
one who stands as a model of wisdom 
and morality. Thus they gave Aris- 
totle to the West. 

In the middle ages, the Jews were 
persecuted by Islam and Christianity. 
The stories of these persecutions must 
ever stamp those eras as barbaric, and 
are a blot upon the history of human- 
ity which covers even a great part of 
our own time. These persecutions 
generally took place when the coffers 
of the church or state were empty, 
and although the lower orders of the 
church generally favored them, the 
popes and bishops did not; the for- 
mer with few exceptions vigorously 
protesting againsf, the latter often 
sheltering them in their palaces. 

Under the feudal system they were 
regarded as chattels, sometimes given 
as dowry to somelady. Every slight 
pretext warranted an attack upon 
them. They were forbidden to own 
or till the soil, liable to be plundered 
at any time. The immense taxes 
levied upon them rendered the posses- 
sion of mitch ,money absolutely nec- 
essary. At the same time taking in- 
terest was forbidden by the church. 
Thus greed and avarice were devel- 
oped. To possess much money in 
order to purchase life, was the only 
way of living. Marriage and the 
number of children were restricted, 
yet such was the position of women 
that their virtue remained unsullied. 
In spite of all these circumstances, 
that period of their existence produced 
hundreds of poets, philosophers and 
scholars and many fine commentaries 
on Scripture. It is impossible to men- 
tion more than those men who have 
had universal influence. 

Among those families who were 
obliged to renounce Judaism for 
Islamism when that religion swept 
over Spain was that of Maimonides. 
He was born in Cordovain 1135. He 
left Spain for Africa and finally 
reached Egypt where he became 
court Ae ‘He was considered 
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the greatest physician of his time, as 
well as one of the greatest philoso- 
phers— giving opinions worthy of the 
nineteenth century. His chief phi- 
losophical work is the result of his 
study of Scripture, Kabbala and Greek 
philosophy, principally Aristotle. He 
believed in progress and that develop- 
ment would lead up to pure spirit, 
going to the gates of Spencerian phi- 
losophy. As amoral and religious 
character he is second to none in his- 
tory while his influence on Spinoza is 
felt in the whole philosophical world. 

In the twelfth century the Jews 
were expelled from England, their 
valuable libraries being confiscated. 
From one of these, Roger Bacon ob- 
tained much valuable information. 
Other countries soon excluded them 
and they took refuge in those where 
political disquiet allowed them oppor- 
tunity of residing. The banishment 
of the Jews from Spain took from that 
country a mental and moral strength 
which she has never regained. 

In the seventeenth century we find 
in the Netherlands the man who is 
declared by Goethe and Hegel to be 
the father of modern philosophy, 
Spinoza following Descartes of whose 
philosophy he was the best student. 
He substituted unity in his Jewish 
premise for Cartesian dualism. His 
pantheism is monotheism, recognizing 
God in everything, all forms of exist- 
ence being but modes and limitations. 
Fhis power lives in everything, its 
own goodness creating a necessity for 
creation. He considered man utterly 
incapable of comprehending Deity, 
but the love of God as the greatest 
happiness. In Christ he recognized 
a being who realized the nearness to 
the Creator and the consciousness that 
it was possible, in spite of all environ- 
ments to lead a pure, blameless life, 
thus being in reality a son of God. 
Spinoza was the father of that critical 
investigation of the Bible which has 
led to much enlightenment, realizing 
that no amount of honest investiga- 
tion can harm what is good and true. 
His influence upon Goethe, Kant and 
Hegel, on Fichte and Schliermacher, 
was great, all-absorbing or changing 
his system into their own philoso- 
phies. The study of Kabbala, Scrip- 
ture and Maimonides gave the essence 
and direction to his thought. 

In the eighteenth century Moses 
Mendelssohn acquired a place in phi- 
losophy. His chief work treats on 
the immortality of the soul. His 
friendship with Lessing, for whose 
Nathan he served, as well as with 
other celebrated men, caused a kind- 
lier feeling to exist toward the Jew. 
Men were astonished to find, among 
the down-trodden race, one so capable 
of discussing the greatest questions 
of the day. ‘‘He can not be a Jew,”’ 
was the universal comment. That he 
was, proved that the soul-life had 
been marching on. Inquiry for the 
original text of Scripture arose, of 
which the Jews alone had been the 
conservators. 

The men named have led in philos- 
ophy and have given direction to the 
work of all philosophers. They are 
representative, but considering the 
size of the nation it must be admitted 
that none has better done its share in 
civilizing and advancing mankind 
than has Israel, or has any produced 
greater minds. In music, the only 
art which can not be called imitative, 
the Jews have been especially success- 
ful. The position of women among 
them was always an exalted one. 
She was the priestess of the home, yet 
allowed a position in the state when 
occasion’ arose, and wherever Jewish 
influenee was felt woman’s condition 
was improved. . 

Glancing at Christianity, we have 
first Paul, then the Fathers and 
the scholastics, all emphasizing the 
marvels of Christianity. Luther came, 
a modern Isaiah, and although he 
would have burned the Jewish books, 


yet he extracted the Jewish element 
in Christianity, and Protestantism is 
the result, the triumph of prophetic 
doctrine over the Greek gnostic ele- 
ment. The spirit of liberalism, of 
Protestantism, the works of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, and most of all of the 
American Constitution, made itself 
felt in the life of Israel, and great 
activity in literature resulted, rather 
national than racial. 

When the walls of the Ghetto fell, 
Israel ceased to be a race. In France 
the Jews became Frenchmen, in Ger- 
many, German,—the state first, then 
the church. Had the race remained 
pure, which it is not even in a single 
branch, it would to-day, instead of 
showing in every field of activity the 
highest types, be at the head of civil- 
ization, the result of a thought life 
dating from centuries before the 
Aryans had left the forests of Europe. 

The Jews are found in all countries, 
where they range in the same classes 
as do the other inhabitants, rich and 
poor, ignorant and cultivated. Many 
have distinguished themselves as 
musicians, some as financiers, some 
as statesmen, others as authors or 
philanthropists. The vices of the 
Jews are those of the time or country 
in which they live. Greed and ava- 
rice are not distinctly Jewish. They 
are universal and are the result of the 
luxury of our time. Usury is prac- 
ticed by the wealthy of all nations, 
but very little capital being invested 
which does not realize a large inter- 
est on actual value. It will exist as 
long as men must borrow to pay card or 
jewel debts, court and army expenses, 
or as long as an idle class lives on 
the industry of a poor one. Socially 
the Jews are content when they have 
the privilege of sending their chil- 
dren to schools, and although in some 
cities they are prevented from culti- 
vating their heels they consoled them- 
selves with those of other creeds than 
theirs, who suffer exclusion abroad, 
where the word ‘‘parvenu’’ is applied 
to all who have brains enough to 
carve a way instead of choosing the 
proper ancestors. 

The solution of the prejudice still 
existing against them is that it is 
a positive form of that which ex- 
ists in a negative one toward man- 
kind, having in their case the pre- 
text of racial difference. Our 
neighbor, whom we love, must be a 
near blood relation. This is proved 
by those terrible inequalities that ex- 
ist, allowing one man to amass a for- 
tune of $100,000,000, while actual 
necessities are lacking to others. That 
every man is not his brother’s keeper, 
and that our consciences do not 
trouble us while we wait for time to 
solve great social questions, show us 
how great are the limitations of our 
century. Christ’s social efforts are 
still very far from realization. 

When we consider the vast influ- 
ence upon ciyilization of art and 
music, the amount accomplished by 
religion is disappointing, for ethi- 
cally considered, Judaism, Christian- 
ity, Mohammedanism; Buddhism, are 
all good. They have all the doctrines 
of faith and love, of hope and charity. 
But as in the material world evolu- 
tion is slow, so in the world of 
spirit ; and many, perhaps millions of 
years must elapse before ‘‘ the king- 
dom come upon earth.’’ 

The love of man toward animals as 
some of God’s creatures, as well as 
the lives of devotion and self-sacrifice 
of many, prove to us that we are 
keeping the right direction—that 
begun centuries ago by the small 
nation in the desert. Theology is 
but a small portion of our make-up. 
Our point of view depends upon the 
prejudices of centuries, upon child- 
hood’s sentiments and our personal ex- 
periences. From any history or re- 
ligion each may find answers to the 


questions of his soul, all striving to 
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and his relations to the Deity and to 
mankind; while the great lights given 
to each give us the hope that by 
whatever path we climb, life may be 
so lived that the steps need be few 


until we rest in the bosom of the 
Father. 


Potes from the ‘Fisti. 


Boston.—The course of ‘‘ Lowell Lect- 
tures ’’ on “ Evolution of Christianity,’’ by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, has strengthened ‘‘ new 
orthodoxy,’’ startled old orthodox con- 
servatism, and aided materially a broad 
church hope. The current phrase applied 
to the essay is, ‘‘ Taken the foundation from 
under all the church dogmas except the 
simple Unitarian beliefs.”’ 

—Rev. S. R. Calthrop gave an admirable 
lecture on ‘‘ The Prophets,’’ in Channing 
Hall, Saturday, January 23 ; preached at the 
Church of Disciples on Sunday, the 24th, 
and spoke at the meeting of the Ministerial 
Union on the following Monday. 

—The Monday Club, Feb. 1, discussed the 
ever old, ever new topic, ‘‘ Pastoral Work.’’ 
—Rev. Chas. R. Weld, of Baltimore, preach- 
ed at King’s Chapel, forenoon and afternoon 
of Sunday, January 31. 

—Rev. Thos. R. Slicer lectured January 30, 
to the Sunday-school teachers and other 
listeners, in the Channing Hall course, on 
“Between the Testaments.’’ Mr. Slicer 
has gathered much material for his forth- 
coming book on the period of Jewish history 
from B. C. 400 to Jesus’ time, and will give 
an essay well worth publishing in full. 
-—Rev. Edw. A. Horton assumed the duties 
of secretary of the Sunday-school society, 
February Ist. Rev. H. G. Spaulding and 
family have already started westward. 
—The month of January has tallied the 
usual many local conference gatherings in 
Massachusetts. Several conferences regu- 
larly make quite large contributions for 
local missionary work in their quarterly 
meetings. 


Olympia Wash.—Rev. N. P, Hoagland 

writes : The women workers of the Unitarian 
society, in addition to the work of a Christ- 
mas Bazar and a series of popular sociables, 
have also been giving considerable attention 
to the wider field of letters. They have 
written to their sister societies throughout 
the United States inviting acquaintance, and 
soliciting interest in their aim to furnish 
the new church which is to replace the old 
one destroyed by fire. 
—We got into our new church for a social 
gathering for the first time last nigut. The 
basement only was occupied as the upper 
part is still unfinished. The sociable con- 
sisted of a well-rendered programme and 
refreshments. The choir sang, the pastor 
gave a word of welcome, and others made 
contributions of wit and song. Both large 
parlors were filled. A modest con- 
tribution of ten cents each from ten or more 
members of the societies addressed, was 
asked for as an earnest of interest in a com- 
mon work, where assistance just now would 
be of the utmost economical value because 
of its timeliness. About one-tenth of the 
letters sent out have already been responded 
to, and in a manner that has strengthened 
the hearts and quickened the spirits of our 
workers. The kind words add a double 
value to the dollars received. Each con- 
tribution will help us the sooner to be ina 
helping condition ourselves. All responses 
should be addressed to Mrs. Geo. F. Stone, 
Pres. Women Workers, Olympia, Wash. 


Jamestown, N. Y..—-Rev. Dr. J. G. Town- 
send has resigned the charge of the Independ- 
ent Congregational Church of Jamestown, 
and will retire for the spring and summer 
to his country home, taking charge (on Sun- 
days) of the Unitarian work in Younystown, 
O. Dr. Townsend had returned to his old 
charge at Jamestown, after several years’ 
absence, with strong hopes of remaining 
there for some years to come, but his 
strength not proving quite adequate to the 
demands of the large parish, he has with- 
drawn from it, much to the regret of his 
many friends who have looked to him as 
their minister for so many years. Their 
love and affectionate interest will follow 
him to his retirement, and his friends 
throughout the Unitarian fellowship will 
unite in the hope that he may soon be fully 
restored to health and to the work of the 
ministry. The parish he leaves in James- 
town counts some “four hundred families 
directly in sympathy with it, many of whom 
are influential and wealthy,’’ and offers a 
fine field for the coming minister. We un- 
derstand that immediate steps are being 
taken to supply the vacant pulpit. 


- Denver, Col.—The Year-Book of the First 
Unitarian Society of Denver, makes a bright 
and ages showing for the Society for 1891- 
92. The financial exhibit shows all debts 

id and balances on hand in each depart- 
ment of the church work, amounting in all 
to the y sum of $566.37. The total 
expenditures for the year were $8,648.66. 
The Liberal Scandinavian Society of Den- 
ver, all English speaking, make the First 
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Church their headquarters, and attend its 
services. 

—The fourth annual report of the Charity 
Organization Society of Denver, of which 
the Unitarian minister, Samuel A. Eliot, is 
the President, is an interesting document of 
fifty-five pages. The president’s report 
shows that over 10,000 cases have been cared 
for at the Central office during the year, all 
“atan expense to the community of about 
$40,000. Of this sum $22,562.25 has been 
distributed to the societies by the trustees of 
the Charity Fund. The remainder has been 
obtained through the private resources of 
the co-operating societies,’’ (fourteen in 
number). ‘‘Nearly half of this remainder 
is to be credited to the Catholic institutions. 
. . Theadoption of the principles of scien- 
tific charity has thus proved not only an im- 
mense advantage to the poor and unfortu- 
nate, but also an incalculable relief to the 
tax-payers and citizens of Demnver.’’ 


W. W. U. C.—About sixty ladies of| the 
branch of the W. W. U. C. «net at the 
Third Unitarian Church Febfuary 4th. 
The luncheon was served at the usual 
time, after which the literary exercises 
were opened by the presidest. After 
listening to the report of the secretary, 
and a talk from Mrs. Perkins in regard 
to the Women’s meeting at Sherwood, 
the motion was made and carried, that 
the Chair appoint a nominating and pro- 
gramme committee. Mesdames Jones, 
Wanzer, Brownell, Temple and Dowd for 


nominating committee. For programme 
committee, Mesdames Perkins, Woolley, 
Wilkinson, Russell and Gould. The 


papers, three in number, on .‘*Channing 
aud His Time,’’ were then listened’ to, Mrs. 
Delano speaking upon ‘ Channing’s Early 
Religious Life,’? showing how thoroughly 
the deep religious instinct was born in him, 
and commenced to develop in his character 
when very young. Mrs. Warren gave an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Sparks’ Ordination 
Sermon.’’ Mrs. Anderson closing with the 
‘Growth and Results of the new movement 
in Channing’s day.’’ A very animated dis- 
cussion followed. Adjourned to meet April 
7th, at All Souls Church. 
Mrs. HORACE H. BADGER, Sec'y. 


Alameda, Cal._-The First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Alameda, Geo. R. Dodson, pastor, 
publishes a neat announcement card, on 
the reverse side of which we are told when 
aud where the secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Geo. H. Murdock, and the minister may be 
found, and this further word, “Strangers and 
visitors always welcome. The Articles of 
Association of this Society are as follows: 
first, We, the undersigned, form ourselves 
into the First Unitarian Society of Alameda. 
Second, The object of this Society is to pro- 
mote intellectual, moral and spiritual truth, 
and in all ways to promote the philanthropic 
and charitable activities of Alameda. Those 
who are in sympathy with the aims of the 
Society are invited to become members by 
signing the roll.’’ 


South Evanston, [1].—-The Unitarian move- 
ment of South Evanston, which was in- 
augurated a few months since by the 
Secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Rev. J. V. Blake, of Chicago, 
who since January Ist has had entire charge 
of the services. By the help of an after- 
noon train Mr. Blake reaches there every 
Sunday afternoon in good season for the 
Sunday-school and _ preaching services, 
and we hear of a growing interest and 
enthusiasm, and audiences that crowd the 
single room in which the society has for 
the present housed itself. 


Topeka, Kas.—Rev. W. G. Todd has been 
obliged to resign the pastorate of Unity 
Church, Topeka, Kas., on account of. the 
condition of its finances. This obliges him 
also to give up his weekly preaching at Sa- 
lina of the same state, and both places will 
be cared for by Rev. Enoch Powell, the state 
missionary. From the Séale /ournal of 
Topeka we learn that Unity Church passed 
warm resolutions of regret at the sundering 
of relations between pastor and people, em- 
phatically stating that it had not been 
brought about by the doing, or failing to do 
of anything on the part of the pastor. 


Chicago, Ill—-We have received the 
monthly announcements of the Liberal Hol- 
land congregation for the month of February. 
They announce two services for each Sun- 
day, one at Meyer’s Hall, cor. ‘Halsted and 
63 streets, Englewood, and one as heretofore 
at Ruehl’s Hall,cor. Blue Island ave. and 18th 
streets. ‘‘ Jeder is Welkom.’’ The-Engle- 


| wood service is a new missionary venture 


from which good results are hoped. Mr. 
P. Van Wanroy is the present leader of the 
society. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prof. James K. Hos- 
mer, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
has been appointed Librarian ofthe Minne- 
apolis Public Library and will, we under- 
stand, enter upon his new and important 
duties April 1. The transfer of Professor 
Hosmer to Minneapolis will be a valuable 
accession to the Unitarian ranks of Minne- 
sota and the northwest. 


Grafton, Mass.—The installation of T. 
Ernest Allen as pastor of the Unitarian 
church of this place, occurred Feb.3. Rev. 


M. J. Savage preached the sermon and Rev. Ome 


Grindall Reynolds spoke the words of the 
installation prayer. The charge to the pas- 
tor was given by Rev. Calvin Stebbins, and 
the right hand of fellowship by Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


Philadelphia— Mr. William M. Salter deliv. 
ered his first lecture before the society of 
his new adoption in St. George’s Hall, Sun- 
day, February 7, speaking on ‘‘ The Place 
of Aspiration in the Moral Life.’’ 


Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- | 
lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes; sometimes it 
cannot. 

It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—CAREFUL LIV- 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere co. $1. 
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“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.’’ 


EQUIPOISE 


For Ladies, 
Niisses, 
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DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 
Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equipoise 
Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can order 
from us by mail without extra expense. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Beprorp Srreet. Bosron. 
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9 ‘gs. (listed in no catalog in 

America under 50c postpaid for12e) 

ma 6This low offer is to induce you totry 
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my live Northern Grown 


s 2 
PLANTS AND ROSES 
Send 5c for Elegant Catalog con- 
4 col’d plates. 
ve 9 Pkgs., 17¢. 


The Best Books 


me 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
oO sa, and full of . 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago 


Send ten cents for pamphlet 


and learn the truth. . Wo- 
man’s Manual Parliamen- 
tary Law, as Address, 

j THE JUSTITIA PUB. CO., 


48, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


RACTS ABOUT JESUS 


SIA by Jenkin Lloyd J5nes, 
one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, une 


by W. M. Salter. All mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CUOMMNITTAR, 175 Dearborn St... Chieace 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 


YNITARIAN BELIEF! 
the 


rinciples, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
nitarian Church. All mailed for 25 cents. 
PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Why Do Men Starve? 


AND 


Seventeen Other Discourses, 


° BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, and others. 


By Bradlaugh. 


1. Why Do Men Starve? 2. Labor’s Prayer. 


3. Poverty: and Its Effects on the Political Condi- 
tion of the People. 


4. The Land, the People, and the Coming Strugg « 
5. Capital and Labor. 
6. Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers. 
7. Will Socialism Benefit the English People? 
8. Some Objections to Socialism. 


By Pentecost. 


9. A Case of Starvation. 
10. Wanted: Men Willing to Work for a Living. 
11. The Toiling Children. 12. Charity. 
13. Parents and Children. 14. Bismarckism. 
15. Jack the Ripper. 16. Whose Fault Is It? 


17. The Evolution of Freedom. By HENRY 


FRANK. 


18. A Modern Codperative Colony. By HAGAN 
DWEN. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


[Any of the above articles may be secured sepa- 
rately and in quantities. | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 


It is a bright, nicely-printed weekly newspaper 
for women, attractive y illustrated, and conbaine 
departments of interest to every member of the 
family. It is a CLEAN, INDEPENDENT NEWS- 
APER, recording weekly interesting news of 
—_ oe og 
dite ate Kauffm - 
ant wake hy an, and a corps of bril 
it instructs, entertains, and is worth man 
times its subscription price, viz: $1.00 per year. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS. 


Watches, jewelry, silverware, flowers. h 
, ’ ’ an 

some lamps, photographs, beautiful poy 
ings and useful household articles of all kinds, 
- spaeare of ee —— connection with a 
fears subscription to WOMANKIND. AGEN 
WANTED EVERYWHERE, Special Pree ment 
to Club raisers. Send for our handsome, illus- 
trated premium supplement, just out. 

Address, 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


—— 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People, 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and pu to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars fora 
within the means of ALL the people. All inte = 
people are not are ag but intelligence is be ony ous 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE.. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 30 
cents. 

‘‘A truly noble poem, rising at the last into a 
passion of | trust and worship that is as refreshing as 
a breath of mountain air.’’—/John W. Chadwick in 
The Index. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A weekly journal devoted tothe cause of National- 
ism, edited by EDWAKD BELLAMY, author of *‘Look- 
ing Backward.’’ The NEw NarTION prints People’s 
Party News. 


$2.00 a Year. Five cents per copy. 


Address THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


HOME NURSING. 


HELPS FOR 
By IreneH. Ovington, 
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Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—The moral laws are inherent in nature 
like the laws of the material uni- 
verse, and our business is to dis- 
cover what they are. 
Mon.—Having to live in this world, how to 
live greatly is the question for us. 
Z7ues.—Forever at the head of the universe 
there is an awful spiritual power. 
Wed.—The first condition of a worthy life 
is to be able to live honestly. 


Thurs.—Conscience does not sleep. 


Fri.—For the truth the believer has the tes- 
timony of his heart. 
Sat.—The poet is the heart of his age, and 
his verse expresses his age. 
—Kroude. 


Two Dorothys. 


A little maid with downcast eyes, 
And folded hands and serious face, 
Who walks sedately down the street, 
Her dainty dress all smooth and neat, 
Each curl and ribbon in its place ; 


A dove-like maid with brow demure, 
Beneath her bonnet’s shady brim, 
Who quiet sits within the pew, 

And gravely reads the service through, 
And joins in every hymn ; 


The sweetest maid that could be found 
From Cuba to the Bay of Fundy ; 

A flower, the loveliest that springs, 

A saint, an angel without wings, 
That’s Dorothy on Sunday. 


A little maid, in breathless haste, 
With glowing cheeks and tangled hair, 
Who races up and down the street, 
And with her skipping, tripping feet 
Is here, and there, and everywhere. 


A saucy maid, with cap askew 

Upon her rumpled yellow curls, 

With twinkling feet and chattering tongue 
And breezy skirts about her swung 

In swift, ecstatic whirls ; 


The merriest maid that ever shocked 
The servile slaves of Mrs. Grundy ; 
A bird, a spark of dawning light, 
A romp, a rogue, a witch, a sprite— 
That’s Dorothy on Monday. 
—Margaret Johnson, in St. Nicholas. 


Ramona’s Namesake. 


It would have warmed the heart of 
‘“H. H. ’’ to have met what I came 
upon one morning here. Walking on 
the outer limits of the town, where 
houses were few, but orange groves 
many, I saw a commonplace but in- 
teresting group; an elderly man 
wheeling a baby in its carriage, a 
larger child trotting beside. He had 
stooped to comfort the little one, who 
had been frightened by a dog running 
past, and the little yellow head was 
close held to the grandfather’s white 
beard, with such gentle, such patient 
little endearments that it touched me, 
as coming from one of his age and 
rugged appearance. Some flowers I 
had been gathering diverted the 
baby’s thoughts to pleasure. I saw the 
old man was a soldier and, I thought, 
French. Proudly he answered, ‘‘Ach, 
no! German. But a soldier, yes.’’ 
A stiff leg told of real service. 
Children and man were both dressed 
in the blue cotton stuffs of South 
Europe, and thrift and neatness mark- 
ed the small group. The man had a 
delightful look of composure and con- 
tent. It was quite clear that he took 
his life as he had taken his military 
duties—to be gone through with 
cheerfully and without question. He 
was only part of a yreat organization, 
and did his alloted task as best he 
could, not with the questioning and 
discontent, which wastes strength and 
hinders others.’ 

I knew the neighborhood, and got 
from the men at work some oranges, 
which pleased the little ones and 
made the smiling grandfather open 
out to me as we moved slowly under 
the grateful shade of the old, time- 
seasoned pepper trees. 

‘Yes, it is a pretty baby. The 
mother she left it with me.. The girl 
is a good girl and kind, and works 
well in the house and helps with the 
boy. But baby loves grandpa best, 
and. Felon the beat came FE scr 
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Mexico to say that he had the fever 
and would die, I say to my daughter, 
‘Go. Iwill take care of baby and 
the boy, and the house and garden. 
But go. You may never see your 
husband again.’ You see he wasa 
railroad engineer, and he had a good 
offer to go to Mexico. He did want 
to find work here. But when a man 
is poor he must go where the money 
is. And my daughter she went and 
stayed with him. Now she can come 
back, for he is dead. 

“ When she gets back she will say 
again, ‘ Father, let us go back to the 
old home.’ Her sisters they never 
wanted to go back. They got mar- 
ried to Americans, and live in 
Nebraska. But always my daughter 
thinks of the home in Alsace.’’ 

‘“She has the German heart,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ and her baby has the German 
blue eyes like corn-flowers. Is its 
name Gretchen ?’’ I ventured to ask. 

‘“ No, a stranger name, Ramona.’’ 

‘“ Ramona!” I exclaimed. 

‘Yes, Ramona (the blue eyes 
smiled up at itsname.) My daughter 
read the name in a book which some 
friend loaned to her, I think. She 


said: ‘ Father, this is the story ofa 
good, poor girl. She lost her home 
too, then, because she was poor; 


strong men and the hard law pushed 
her life about. She had many sor- 
rows. Iwill name my baby for her, 
‘ Ramona.’ ’”’ 
And ‘‘ Rantona’’ it was, 
—Ladies’’* Home Journal. 
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DON’ T DELAY TO 


Stop that cough! Else the bronchial 
tubes will be enlarged and the delicate 
tissues of the lungs exposed to injury, 


>) 


and is ! 


No other medicirfe is so speedily opera- 
tive in throat and lung troubles as 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A few doses 
have been known to break up an ob- 
stinate and distressing cough. Sufferers 
from asthma, bronchitis, croup, Gon- 
sumption, sore throat, and w hooping 
cough find a sure relief in the use of this 
preparation. It soothes the in- 
flamed mem- 7; brane, pro- 
motes expecto-| ry ration, and in- 
duces repose. Don’t be with- 
out it in the house. Sallie E. Stone, 
Hurt’s store, Va., writes: ‘‘ I have found, 
in my family, that Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral was always a certain cure for colds 
and coughs.”’ 

“Five years ago I had a constant 
cough, night sweats, was greatly re- 
duced in flesh, and had been given up by 
my physicians. I began to take Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and was mary eg 
cured.”’—Anga A. Lewis, Ricard, N. Y. 
Ayers Cherry P 

y "y Peetoral 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mars. 
Sold by all Drugyists. Price $1; ‘six bottles, $5. 


Infant Class Work. 
The Kindergarten Magazine gives reg- 


ular typical Primary Sunday-school Lessons 
according to the teachings of Froebel. It is 
devoted exclusivelv to Child Culture, giving 
special every-day helps for mothers. with 
young children. One year $1.50, three 
months trial thirty cents. Kindergarten 
Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid 5°. = - $1 Io 
Holiday binding, white and gold - ie 2 
‘*A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring det, as "— Flizabeth 
Boynton Harbert 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


“SHOW 


THE FAITH 


US_THE FATH 


OF FAITHS rodNBations 


Six Sermons by Six Authors. 


The Change of Front of the Universe, - - - M,J. Sav 

The Fullnessof God, - - ae oe 8. R. Calthrop. 
The UnityofGod, - + + «+ = -« Hi, M. Simmons. 
Tne Revelation of God, - «© = = = J, W. Chadwick. 
The Faith of Ethics ei Sa W.C. Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, - - J. LI. Jones. 


No better book to show the trend of Faith among men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have ong called “The ee 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome r edition, 50 cents; 10 co 
8.50, Order for the holidays. CHAT RLES H. KERR & do. *9 
ublishers, 175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, Illinois. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dimesize) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 
=~ free tu any one FREE sending 10 cents for 
mple copy of The St. Louis M ine. 
Aluaiawen 8 the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magaz Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


RUTHS FOR THE 1 TIMES. 
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Write for our FREE BOOK of wonderful cures. 


one feel young again. 


AEREATD OXYGEN 


Nature’s ozone. 


cure for CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, LA GRIPPE and HAY FEVER 


HOME treatment and is sent to any part of the world 
We have eminent physicians who may 


AERATED OXYGEN gives new life and makes 
Does this naturally, for 
is a concentration of 
It is charged with electricity. It 
is readily seen what will be the result of an inhala- 
tion of such vitalized nourishment. 
cells expand into activity. You feel like breathing 
from the top to the bottom of both lungs. You re- 
gain strength in the most simple way. AERATED 
OXYGEN is nota drug but a positive, permanent 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 


It is 


Diseased air 


a 


be consulted FREE. AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND is Qnly One-Third the 
price of other Oxygens, and is for sale only by the . 


AERATED OXYGEN CO., 


a 


F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co.N.Y, 


FOR A TOMATO 


Last em | I offered 8500 to any person pro- 


$00 ducing *. S 1b, Try Prize Tomato; 
<p CHICKENS Pp HE Harris, Abbott, Neb., won it 
RE 


with one weighing Ibs. gu ozs. 
and I sent him mycheck for Asoo | It 
‘meaneneed over 84% in. indiameter. 


0 /S . $7 tomatoes grew On one stem over 
mi <a $ feet from the ground. Largest 
wt —— lanton record 18 ft. Gin. tall. 
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his mammoth Strain creates @ 
sensation wherever it goes, and is 
the largest ever offered. Thous- 
ands of my customers have grown 
them to weigh over 46 ozs. The 
“ orgy 2 Re mene =) after you 
once FF pe will grow no 

ms others. et a cared forthey will 
produce 1 bu. toa plant (seecut) 
Pr of large, smooth, bright red to- 
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al A good keeper. 
weighed over 64 pounds. 


ct Miata ELT SNOWBALL TURNIP 
A BHOTOGRAPH, a en the world, —_ 


wn, good size, excellent. qu 

it * Will be far ahead i of your neighbors. 
hy Catalogue, is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets it. 
8500 offered largest order; 8500 for a pansy blossom ; 8300 
for a bean plant with 100 pods, and above tomato prize. 
{#1 will send a packet each of Prize Tomato, Cabbage 
and Turnip, with my Catalogue of Bargains for only 
25 cents. Greatest bar ing silver for above: —_ — 
Eve rson sending silver for above collection 
will rocelvs Free 4 acket Cl’s IMPROVED EX. 


TRA EARLY 11 EE TO OMATO, and a 50c. certificate 
for seeds,yeur choice from my bargain catalogue Free, 


. matoes, very solid with oy afew 
See seeds in each, and entirely free 
x: To rot. If started ear! , fruit 
pens from July 4th until frost. 
Skievear I — arnt toany 
rson producing a tomato. 
4 cx fit can be done.) Full directions 
ow Mr. Harris grew his with 
mm each order. Plant some, you may 
win the prize. All my seed is 

ie saved from large specimens, 
m Is all head and sure to head, very 
mm uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality anda 
Single heads have 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.— 


ings. 
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CHICAGG, ILL. 
FOR GOOD 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ficcll 
CHICAGO he, a eae ST-LOUIS 
NEW YORK \.\\)))/ Ps KANSASCITY 
OMAHA — ‘Stores = DENVER 
ST.PAUL =, \.SSCINCINNATI 
MINNEAPOLIS » AN INDIANAPOLIS 
SANFRANCISCO '_LOSANGELOS 

PORTLAND,OREGON. 


Corner Clark and Adams Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Offices 3 and 4 Central Music Hall Bldg. 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
We have them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 
The prices for sack suits range 
from $20.00 to $30.00. 
$5.00 to $8.00. 
extra. 


we recom- 


Pants frorn 
Frock coats $2.00 


NUTLINE STUDIES “ HOLMES. 


WHITTIER. 


—— —— 


BRYANT 
10 cts. mailed. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Some Religions of the Older World. 


Che Punday-Bchook 


VII.—THE RELIGION OF GREECE. 


(b) Aspects of Nature Personified. 
LESSON XX. 


1. Among the earliest personifications we should expect to find the most striking 
phenomena, or those which connected themselves with man’s help or harm. 
It is also thought of with Hephacstus. 


lready referred to Fire as Hestia. 


~ 


2. The Earth, as Gasa: its productiveness as Demeter. 

3. The Sea, as Oceanus, and its power as Poseidon. 

4. The all-embracing Sky, as Ouranos, and in higher form, Zeus. 

5. The Winds, as Boreas, Zephyrus, etc. 

6. The Dawn, as golden and rosy Eos, whose tears were the dew. 

7. The Sun, as Helios, driving across the sky, or Apollo. 
Artemis. The Rainbow as Iris. 


8 Dryads of the trees. 


ings made to them. 


degree never equalled by any other poet: 
religion.”’ 


Oreads of the mountains. 


Naiads of the streams. 


NOTES. 


The origin and relationship of the gods, as finally formulated in Greek mythology 
may be pretty fully learned in the Theogony of Hesiod. 
‘‘Homer was the maker, not only of poems, but also in a 
1. Of a language. 
His influence has caused the Iliad and the Odyssey to be often spoken of as 


Yet Mr. Gladstone says: 


the Bible of the Greek religion. 


Certain animals had a sacred character. 


dite, and the owl of Athene. 


The bear, the mare, and the goat, were held sacred in certain localities, 


2. Of a nation. 


We have 


The moon as Selene or 


The offer 


3. Of a 


Snakes were suggestive of mystery. The 


eagle was a symbol of Zeus, the deer of Artemis, horses of Poseidon, the swan of Aphro- 


each having 


been the nurse of some famous foundling. There wasa bear cult, brought from Arcadia 


or the Athenian Acropolis. 


Swallows and nightingales were cherished, while the sheep, hog, and bull were used 
for sacrifices of expiation. 


The feeling for nature was intimately bound up with the worship of the Eleusinian 


mysteries. , 
Prof. Louis Dyer sees ‘‘a reminiscense, or a glorified survival of the ancient worship 


Cc 


hurches,. 


of Dionysius and Demeter, at the altar where the bread and wine given’’ in the Christian 
In the wine, the yearly passion and resurrection of the god were remembered ; 
while inthe bread, the communion of mercy and democratic equality was celebrated. 


The Greeks often watched myths, danced or played in pantomime. This served to fix 


the forms of them (often distorted from their original shape) in the public mind, 


The vulgar never believed in any universal power or god. Local divinities, like 
the tutelar saints of the Church of Rome, suited their comprehension better. 


Rites and ceremonies antedate and outline all creeds. Beliefs cheng h 


Continue unmodified. 
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104 UNITY. 
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-ii¥,WANTS MEN, WOMEN AND BOYS EVERYWHERE TO HAND OUT CIRCULARS 41,$3,0¢ 


a_i * ‘s a 
ee a a 
| some 0 Sreeweey now 
agencies for distributing are 
» 


T THIS SEASON of the year, when millions of people are looking for attractive books, 
household goods, etc., for both profit and pleasure—when the whole 

world seems to bein a liberal spirit—in all parts of the country, a fineopening is presented to 
unemployed men and women who may wish to secure work as_ circular distributers or bill 
posters, at a trifling expense of a small advertisement. Thousands of manufacturers and dealers 
’ are waiting an opportunity to catch the eye of the peuple in this great and busy season of rejoicing 
‘ when all go forth to admire and be admired,when their purse strings are lightly drawn and all are 
ina humor tospend money wisely and otherwise. This is the harvest time for all who will engage 

' in any kind of agency business, or in the circular distributing busjness. Thereis not a live busi- 
ness house anywhere that is not anxiously waiting an opportunity to bring its products before 
the people, and there is no other season so favorable to accomplish this object. Energetic circular 
distributers can make big money by following up the resorts, conventions, fairs, baseball matches, 
nd every attraction that draws popular crowds. Send in your announcements at once, as per 
Selces quoted below and insure yourself as the representative of this new industry, in your county. 
This department of THE HERALD js just starting. Very few counties and towns in the United 

( States and Canada are yet heard from or represented below. Every person, therefore,who desires 
to establish himselt or herself, or their children, in a* permanent and profitable business. should 
send an advertisement for publication, under this heading in our immense 16-page HERALDS,which 
‘will reach, mext issue, three hundred thousand readers. The price fur publishing 
\ such cards in both the AGENTs’ HERALD and PUBLIC HERALD, monthly, is according to the adver- 
tising rates at the top of next column. The 33 “ads.”’ below, 1 to 14 lines each, are numbered 1 to 33. 


as 


i id 


el ef 


AROUSE ALL ADVERTISERS AND THE | 
PEOPLE OF YOUR COUNTY. 


journal of large circulation, in 
address bottom of this ) says 
eee es whe ane not bathed, as of 


Og, om, tiseAbutiog of sizeuiere and odiapios baw Goene 
‘agents to do the work 2 REA rn ae aaa addreasce taxes, trom 


A THRIVING BUSINESS RAPIDLY 


LUM SMITH’S HERALD IS THE ONLY PAPER PUBLISHED THAT REACHES ALL FIRMS WHO EMPLOY CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTERS. 


SCHEDULE OF ADVERTISING"RATES TO CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTERS ONLY. 


IME 2 TIMES 3 TIMES 6 TIMES 12 TIMES | Lines 1 TIME 2 TIMES 3TIMFS 6 TIMES 1 Ka 
75 .§ 1.20 75 3.00 ...§ 5.00, Fs 12 TIM 


$3.00 — 4.80 ere 6.75 eee 12.00 eee 00 
on Sos hbo oie ie nee 
7...... 3.50 .... 6.00... 8.50. 1600. 26.00 


, 240... 4.00... 550 


14 vice 6:80 nec. 10.00 ..... 14.00 .... 27.00.” 50.00 
The cash must always acco 


ny the order, and in no case will we deviate from the foregoing 
rices; neither will we accept offers of trade or rervice in payment for such advertising. There- 
ore those who make such offers will but lose valuable timein awaitinga reply and may miss an 
them tenfold. Do not waver nor delay, but forward the ful 

In this connection we would strongly urge that all those who 
use one inch (14 lines, $6.30 one month) or more space would do well to have their portrait pub- 
lished in their advertisement. The cost for engraving a portrait one inch deep irom a photograph 
(to be sent us) will be $3.00 extra, A duplicate electrotype of the portrait will be sent to the adver- 
tiser to use in connection with his circular advertising, free of charge. A portrait attracts atten- 

and dealers having circulars to distribute like to see the likeness of such as work for them. 

y @ small advertisement in Tar HeERat.ps to 
start the business, and parents will do well to start their boys in it. See specimen letters. published 
elsewhere,received from gratified circular distributers and their employes. We have received hun- 
dreds such testimonials. Ladies can engage in the business employing others to do the distributing. 


issue that would pa 
for the space you w 


he Circular Distributing business r 


as yet, but new 


OFING 


lamoupt at once, 


“ALNNOD YNOA JO FWidO0ad 
GHL GNV SHFSILYZAGY TIV ASNOUV 


Send for Free Sample Stan 48 Send for Free Sample 6¢o% £9 Send for Free Sample + sey Send for Free Sample 
Copy AGENTS’ HEB ’ geezs 4 FEES Copy AGENTS’ HERALD. Bu3 iP F- Copy AGENTS’ H LD. gues : rit j| Copy AGERTS’ HERALD 
. who rh : e ¢g Ms i 
Sel A Sos 22" As=s& aa% = feo Bet” 6 
y Glenn FASak ES 3o95 25% 66553 Baten @ 
i% Gao 8 segs ar gag> sa< gfay anges & 
oh x cee A SSE Cm S B25% Sy. aap - > a 
°SSE . “54 SA > tr oe: obs s to . | 
SS pa % be d 3 os be ey aq @.; 
2s aso ibs 5 > esog Pad aS >. =m 
Sgf5=s <ag2 & 2 Begone 4a 33 3 Eg 8S 
“lSoue sent S og og> les g/83.- s) S%o 
gies =o Dp om essa” gf egh Ae 22 
Mcesey 2293 dy “eoseee pense” sae, s 
“B°Sm Seo B ow 8S aS 8b 
aESse$ 803 g cbesEees Asa Eiess 
os ~_ Sal . = 
a gfe Breg e 4.58%: pEog 238 breve 
gmeho? cos 4 Bao mas Sok | roe 4 523 
ge*3 85 Age a roi £ 23 ex Fog vase Thé next issue of Tnr HER- 
——— ~« - ke vo | > 
5A goa bes ia §EtlLesos 2a 3238 Ezes ALD will contain the advertise- 
: ; , et tt EES (5 <ESSa> were as 22 | ments of Circular Distributers 
There is a big opening here.| #9 255 cs & WMgnasccas Even a fool can strike a match, Ba sco throughout the U.S. and Canada 
The Circular Distributers to be| Susher “2° Pi Spouse << but you cannot elsewhere strike | 5% 5 aend who will go through and around 
advertised in THE HERALD next) 22655 was |, Lend us your ear. Have you|$5 «262585 - as energetic Circular Distributers Teo s > the world, distributing circulars. 
month will open up new territory Bok Geel Rse heard about the Circular Distribu- So gmat S325 i as the next issue of Tok HERALD ase Eas | If you wish to share in the prot- 
and cover all they — | ASszagm w= ting Agencies, now being organized | 2> AZESB4e5 | will introduce to all firms wanting 3 > eS at: its you must send a small “ad.” 
j with @ snap. cod #5 | by HERALD? B cond 3S) Circulars distributed. 323 33 as a circular distributer at once. 


“a 


Publishers, Pateptecs, Manufacturers, etc., are | |. 
“daily nesting us supply the wry noone B of velia- . ARKANSAS HAS 75 COUNTIES. 
i 


MISSOURI HAS 114 COUNTIES. 


WEST VIRGINIA HAS 54 COUNTIES. _ 


ble circ distributers, 


rs,eto. Brunn’s ind isi ; 
success is marvelous, and will open up in 200,000 A t kinds advertising dist’d throughout 
B 


Prairie and adj. Counties. Char. mod. 
ERSON BrRos.& Co., De Vallis Bluff, Ark. 3 


HERALDS next issue, to be mailed to business firms, 


dist. circulars, papers, samples, 
etc. thro. Booneand surround- 
ing co, at $3.00 per 1000. Cash or post 
Eugene Castleman, Brown's Station. 


CIRCULARS dist. W. D. Lancaster, Columbia, Mo.18 
NEBRASKA HAS 89 COUNTIES. 


SIGNS NAILED UP 


And cir. distributed in this and surroundin 
Fred Suhler, Lincoln, Lancaster County. Ne 


NEW JERSEY HAS 21 COUNTIES. 


ASTLEMAN 


H. 8S. SWISHER. 

No flies will get upon the ad- 
vertising matter which you 
send to me for dist. Ido work 
with too much speed for that. 
Cir. sample cop. dist. in Hamp. 
Hardy, ene, Grams and sur. 
Cos. of W. Va. $3 per 1000. Over 
10.000 $2 per 1000. Bills, posters. 
“= signs, etc., put up at reasonable 
rates. Send on your work. Re 
ferences furnished. Send to 


ETTY nails up sig 
Charges moderate, 


NEW YORK HAS 60 COUNTIES. 


POST BILLS, Distribute cir. samp! 
e@ adds. throughout 
and adj Co's. G. H. GLEBER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


dist’s cir. pape 


LN @ new, profitable and permanent business te 
one man, woman or youth in every town 
2 and hamlet in the U.S. and Canada DELAWARE HAS 3 COUNTIES. 
“The early bird catches the worm.” 
F We want abe such “ads.” as Brunn’s | Distribute Cir. and samples, nail up aoe 
th’ . promptly through New Castle . 
to start with in this month's Mam } 2 
: MOTH editions of the Agents’ HrRa.p, G. W. DICKERSON, New Castle, Delaware. A 
ds <3 Fe FLORIDA HAS 45 COUNTIES. 

“3 SS ae . IRCULARS, papers, samples etc. dist. at reas- 
33 = to dasist him,clearing on thar labor | <7 ohabie rates. E. B. YOUNG, Caliahan, Fla. 5 
+ ing civoulare at 3 por 1000 for GEORGIA HAS 137 COUNTIES 
-> : 

He gt mete gh 4. H. DUKE. Stclaville, Jeff. Co. Ga. isthe Ga. 

34 firm at least $10 in postage alone . cir. dist. and Solicits a trial from 

to mail 1000 circulars. ou advertise to all. Will dist. at all ex and fair poo 
$< hand them out on streets, R. R. cars, Send for terms. J H DUKE, Stellaville, Ga.6 
$4 boats, houses, offices, country roads, etc., for 

=38. $2 per 1000. Ten firms may each send you 1000 ILLINOIS HAS 102 COUNTIES. 

3 3 > + —_ “a yest me = — a Circulars dist. work guaran 

y » OF u w ou WO 4 
é a3 promptly receive $%. F% in oivennh when BILLS POSTED teed. $3.00 per 1000. WM. T. 
ETT work isdone. Asaving to each firm whoem- | KELLY. 75 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ills. 7 

rboys oprenal ‘bdo RY ong IND UNT 
" u 

this — 7 > before —_ one in your sounty gets the — a ral IES. ; 
start of you. “‘Come inon und floor.” Yow can super- e vertising matter o 
intend ie only. and get boys to do the actual work. 4 lines as H E LL every descrip., post bills, and nail 
fee below in 200,000 HeRaxps costs $2.40; 3 lines a8 | yp signs through Northern Indiana. Addres’s. for 

Foster's) below $1.80; 2 lines as (Best's) below $1.20; cash or | scale. Char. very reasonable. HOOSIER DISTRI- 
postage stamps. Instruotions free tosuch ad rsonly.| BUTING AGENCY, L Box 306, Kewanna, Ind. 8 


NORTH DAKOTA HAS 54 COUNTIES. 


AXPAYERS ADDRESSES. I will furnish 
a correct list of all the resident tax 
this (Steele) County with their P. 


County Auditor, Sherbrooke, N. D 


NORTH CAROLINA HAS 96 COUNTIES. 


apd A didresses, printed, of 8000 tax- 
payers of Raleigh and this Wake Co., 


RUNN nails up signs, distributes circulars’ 
papers, Sam., etc., throughout Black IOWA HAS 97 CO “4 


hawk and surrounding counties. Charges mod- |= 


rs and cir. distributed $3 per 1000. Circul. 


erate. Address. W. H. BRUNN, Waterloo, Ia. 9| MAIL up and pain’ signs, dist. circulars, papers 


in Osceola and surroun’ 


— . sam.etc. at t 
33 Sample ‘Ads.’ And Prices Below. Counties Ada. &. KE. SPENCER, Sibley, lowa. 


Ref. Prest. Northern 
Bank of Ky., Cashier Cit 
Ky. Thomas & Ogburn, 


The advertisements numbered 1 to 33 below, each o 
appeared in the last issue of THE HERALDs, at KANSAS HAS 106 COUNTIES. 
prices quoted below. If you wish to join this happy EWEY Dist. circulars, papers and samples 
rosperous band send a small ad. at once for inser- thro. Butler, Sedgewick, Sumner and 
ion in the nextiss=. of Lum SmMITH's HERALDS. Cowley Counties, Kan. Correspondence Solic- 


A line advertisement costs 75 cents; see No. 18. Add. A. E. DEWEY, Latham, Kan. 10 
? ‘.uead. costs $1.20; see Nos. 5, 16, 20 


, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
3 line ad. costs $1.80; see Nos. 2, 3, 4,7. 9, 11, 13, 14, 21 


OHIO HAS 88 COUNTIES. 
sam. etc. dist. at 
YRON, Blakes 
OREGON HAS 31 COUNTIES. 


ASCO COUNTY I will plaster with adv’g matter 
Names for sale. Wm. RAGDALB, Dufur, Oreg. 25 


4 wg - $2.40; see Nos. 1, 6, 8, 10, 12, 17, 19, 28, — (E HAS 16 COUNTIES. 

29, 30, 31, inds of advertising dist. thr h 
5 line advertisement costs $3.00; see No. 1. 8, 22, A Kennebec and ce _ $3.00 —- 
6 line, advertisement costs $3.25 ; see No. 15. th d. ALBERT PEIRCE, WwW vil pe 
7 line advertisement costs $3.50; see No. 23. ith See — aterv lle, Me. il 
14 line, advertisements, see No. 32, cost without a 

vour portrait $6.30; or including cost of engravin MARYLAND HAS 23 COUNTIES. 


Rorutinize these 33 ndvertisemente, see if anyone | RRONY Nas ap signs, dist. circulars, papers 
Pek tha style Of advertisement whieh best pleases | Lg, *dlotning counties. Charges Moderate. Add. 
in forward, advertisements. with cost price in |———— a 
ET 
ERALDS at once, and do all we canto ** boom’”’ CIRCULARS 6 pram Eee 
Jo the of theatates or territories ae folhowe, | Very low. G. W. Bumpus Jr.,R. Wareham, Mass. 13 


PENNSYLVANIA HAS 67 COUNTIES. 

rsin Monroe and 4 adj Co's.,a 
ransue, Paradise Valley, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA HAS 35 COUNTIES. 
pers distributed 
N, Monk's Corners So. Ca. 27 
TEXAS HAS 245 COUNTIES. 
Nail 

raPaatiptet ele git pert ib 

zandt and surrounding counties, 
B. F. GIBSON, Wise, Vanzandt Co. Tex. 28 


Dist. cir. and pa 
$3 per 1000. J.A. 


IRCULARS or 
1000. T. C. DAW 


Alaska, Cal., Colorado, Conn., D. C., Idaho, Ind. Ty. 


Ky., La., Mont., Nev., N. H., N. M., Oklahoma, MICHIGAN HAS 84 COUNTIES. 
1., 8. D..Tenn, Wash. Wyo., Canada or any foreign 


Papers, etc. distributed thro. 
country. Instructions how best to conduct the CIRCULARS 
business, prices to charge, etc., will be sent only to 8. W. Mich. $3. per 1000. Work 

such persons as send us an ad. with cash. warranted. Add.C. DUNHAM, Lawton, Mich. 14 


UTAH HAS 24 COUNTIES. 


UP SIGNS 
hout oenare U 
N MOYER, Lock 
x 10, Beaver City, Utah. 29 


ALABAMA HAS 66 COUNTIES. MINNESOTA HAS 80 COUNTIES. 


DISTRIBUTE Circulars, papers, sam. etc. in H AW E 

this and adjoining counties. ontgomery and == Sil 
Birmingham, two large cities, are the nearest| D.striputes circulars, samples, cards, 

— here. Work done throughly and fair — Nalls up signs, postsbills at niod 

tis. guaranteed. N. KORTUM, Selma, Ala, irst class work guaranteed. Sest references. 
M. L. HAWLEY, Audubon, Minnesota. 


a 


VERMONT HAS 14 COUNTIES. 


IRCU LARS Pamphlets and light matter dist. 
at $3.00 per 1000. Books, news 


ENRY DEER, 


rs, Magazines 
hrou hout Cale- 


@tc., at $3.00 
erate rates Denville, Vt. 30 


ARIZONA HAS 11 COUNTIES. 


Ci ‘ Samples, etc distrib. $3.00 per 1000. 
reasonable. ~ WE. Globe, Arizona. 2 ackson Co. C.M.Scott. Moss Pt.,Miss. 16 


~~ MISSISSIPPI HAS 75 COUNTIES. 


a 


VIRGINIA HAS 100 COUNTIES.@ 


ILTH & co. en bey og Ope og We 


gn painting, Bill post. ete. Prices| A LL kinds of adver. Ccistributed at $3.00 1000 
A.1O rE A thro.J 


WISCONSIN HAS 68 COUNTIES. 


TRATT NAILS UP SIGNS, Distributes cir. 
pa 


rs, etc. throughout Outagamie and 
gursenntion Co’s. Charges moderate. Ad- 
dress E. M. PRATT, Appleton, Wisconsin. 33 


“Does the Business Pay ?”’ 


NEWPORT, VT., December 25th, 1891 
Me Lum Situ, Dear Sir—Find cash for inclosed 


of advertisement, two insertions. Idare not have a 


my orders. secured by t HERALD adverti- 
, e circular distributing business is booming 
in this section, and ifany distributer should doubt 
that the HERALD can secureto him plenty jof cir- 
culars to distribute, let him try even a two-line, 
$1.20 ad. one month in THE LD 
Yours truly, L. E. THAYER 


KIRKLAND, TEXAS, Feb. 3, 1891. 
Mr. Lum SMITH, Dear Sir—I enclose $25.00 for my 
advertisement in the Feb. HERiLDs. I have made 
$75.00 distributing circulars reese from having 
my 22 line, $10.00 advertisement in the Jan. HER- 
ALDS. If $25.00 is not enough, please write me what 
is and I will immediately forward it. I expect to 
put in a full page before long. GEO. W. HARE. 


wey large ad. this time, for I have just caught u 
pb 
n 


ScHROON LaxkR, N. Y. Feb. 17, 1891. 
EprTor HERALD, Dear Sir—The circular business 
is ce ily destined to be a great industry, opening 
up a new channel of employment to worthy peo- 
ple. Distributers should persevere in advertisi 
until they get a permanent business established. 
They who advertise only once cannot ex the 
best results. Yoursrespectfully, A.A. YOUNG. 


ADAVILLE. Iowa, Feb. eth, . 
Mr. Lum SMITH, Dear Sir—Enclosed fi .00. 
Please continue my four line advertisement as a 
distribu.er of circulars, etc., in THx HERALDs for 
the Feb. and March issues—four lines,2 months, 
your price %4.00. Yours truly, G. WARD. 


PARADISE VALLEY, Pa., Dee. $1, 1891, 
LuM SMITH, EpriTror HERALD, Dear I have 
had very fair results already from my advertise- 
ey as a circular distribu in your December 
ERALD. 
Very Respectfuliy, JOHN A,»TRANSUE. 


SarpIs, W. Va., Dec. 23 1891. 
EprTor HERALD—I believe success is mine, if I 
continue to advertise as a circular distributer in 
THE HERALD'S. Cc. R. OGDAN. 


REMEMBER, we posit*vely will not insert 
such small “‘ads” for anyone unless cash accouipa- 
nies the order. Under no circumstances can we be 
induced to deviate from the above rules, nor will 
wein any way furnish information about the 


lars etc. distribu 
not be furnished to persons who do not adv 
THE HERALD will shortly send out to 1000 distribu- 
ters, 1000 packages of circulars each 
epee 8 fang op veo Ay. will be sent 
w we 
oa to such distributers as shall have advertised 
BRA 


— LELUM SMITH, PSe&3 AUNTS-HERALB, 14.2 8993+, PHILA., PA. 


ee 


A weekly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper | 
id emery Nengproenet > som to a to ae yg ae | 

ANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences oe bd nny ‘whe con vend pie pom ony bom a eos 
are now being published in it. A real live all-around ction, will work industriously, how to earn $8000.80 

ical, — ble by ev member of the famil in their own localities, whoever they live I will.aleo furnish 
$1.00 per year y Hive. weeks on trial for ton the situation or employment. Easy to learn. T tach you 
\ Afizeen Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- FREE. All ages. Sure success for every worker. full 


fisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published ia, Washing, | Brictiage FARES Why not write Anant inion 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


ee 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. | 
| 
| 


HAVE YOU see 


ening a ate ty H. B. Learned 
year. H. B. 
-), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. eo 6a 
» Mass. 22 boys. Laboratories. 
B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Principal 


can make plenty of spend! 


STANDARD IFOULTRY BOOK 
Price 25 Cents. 
Sires | en the latest ideas on 


Girls who have any Snap RELIEF FOR 
LA CRIPPE SUFFERERS. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


i | delightful cli 
feeey cujenwened fortes fine motels, 


